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CHAPTER XXII. 
A DISAGREEABLE EXPEDITION. 


I? was Monday morning. Charles Cleveland sat on his: iron bed- 

stead, in his dreary cell in Newgate: of which cell he had 
become heartily tired by this time: chewing there in solitude the cud 
of his reflections, which came crowding one upon another. None of 
them were agreeable, as may be imagined, but pressing itself upon 
him more keenly than all, was the sensation of deep, dark disappoint- 
ment. Above the discomfort of his present position, above the sense 
of shame endured, above the dread of the hard, degrading life that 
loomed for him in the future, he felt the neglect of Lady Adela. 


She, for whom he was bearing all the misery and disgrace in. this 


dreadful dungeon, had never, by letter or by message, sought to con- 
vey a ray of sympathy to cheer him. The neglect, the indifference, 
may have been unavoidable, but it told not the less bitterly on the 
spirit of the prisoner. 

A noise at his cell door. The heavy key was turning in the lock, 
and the prisoner looked up eagerly—a visit was such a break in his 
dreary day. ‘Two ladies were entering, and his heart beat wildly— 
wildly; for in the form of one he discerned some resemblance to 
Lady Adela’s. Had she come to see him! and he had been so un- 
gratefully blaming her! But the lady raised her veil, and he was re- 
called to his sober senses. It was only Grace Chenevix. 

“So, Charles, an awful scrape you have brought yourself into, 
through your flirting nonsense with Adela!” began the Countess of 
Acorn, as she followed her daughter in. 

“ Now, mamma, dear mamma,” implored Grace, in a whisper, “ if 
you interfere, you will ruin all.” 

“ Ruin all! much obliged to you, Grace! I think he has ruined 
himself,” retorted the Countess, in a shrill tone. Never,famous for a 
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the trouble that had fallen on them, or by this distasteful expedi- 
tion which she had been, so to say, forced to make this morning, for 
she could not allow Grace to come alone. The unhappy prisoner 
would reap the full benefit of her acrimony. 
“T wonder you can look us in the face,” she went on to him. 
“Had anyone told me I should sometime walk through Newgate 
attended by turnkeys, I should have said it was a libel. We came 
down in a hack cab. I’d not have brought the servants here for the 
world.” 
“T shall ever feel grateful to you,” breathed Charles. 

“Oh, never mind about gratitude,” unceremoniously interrupted 
Lady Acorn; “there’s no time for it. Let us say what we have to 
say, Grace, and be gone. I am all in a tremor, lest those men with 
keys should come and lock me up. Of course, Charles, you know it 
has all come out.” 


Charles looked up sharply. 
“Which is more luck than you could have expected,” added the 


Countess, while Grace sat on thorns, lest some unlucky admission of 
her mother’s should ruin all, as she had just phrased it, and unable 
to get a word in edgeways. ‘Of all brainless simpletons you are the 
worst. If Adela chose (like the thoughtless, wicked girl she is, 
though she is my daughter) to write her husband’s name to a 
cheque, was that any reason why you should go hotheaded to work, 
and make believe you did it? Mr. Grubb is not your husband, and 
you have no right to his money. Things that the law will permit a 
wife to do with impunity, you might be run up to the drop for.” 

“Who has been saying this?” breathed the prisoner, bewildered 
with the torrent of words and their signification. ‘Surely not Lady 
Adela.” 

“ Charles,” interposed Grace, and her quiet tones, after those of 
the Countess, sounded like the lulling of a storm, “there is no 
necessity for further mystery, or for your continuing to assume the 
guilt; which, as my mother says, was an unwise step on your 

art ——” 

‘ “T did not say unwise,” sharply interrupted the Countess ; “ call 
things by their right names, Lady Grace. It was insanity, and no- 
body but an idiot would have done it. That’s what I said.” 

: “ The circumstances are known to us now,” went on Grace, speak- 
ing quietly. ‘Poor Adela, at her wits’ end for money, drew the 
cheque, and sent you to cash it. And then, terrified at what she had 
done, persuaded you to assume the responsibility.” 

“She did not persuade me,” explained Charles, falling completely 
into the snare, and believing every word that was spoken, yet still 
anxious to excuse Lady Adela. “I volunteered to bear it. And I 
would do as much again.” 

“Charles—mamma, pray let me speak for a minute—had you been 


sweet temper or a silent tongue, Lady Acorn was not improved by 
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present when Adela wrote the cheque, you would be doubly to blame. 
She ——” 

Charles shook his head. “I was not present.” 

‘She, poor thing, was excited at the moment, and incapable of 
reflection, but you ought to have recalled her to reason, and refused 
to aid in it—for her own sake.” 

** And of course I should,” eagerly answered Mr. Charles, “ had I 
known there was anything wrong about it. She brought me the 
cheque ready filled in 53 

“When you went up from the City for the cheque-book, on the 
Saturday morning. Yes, we know all that.” 

“‘T declare I thought it was Mr. Grubb’s writing, if ever I saw his 
writing in my life. I was not likely to have any other thought—how 
could I have? And I never recalled the matter to my mind, or knew 
anything more about it, till the Monday night, when I came up from 
Netherleigh, as I suppose Lady Adela has told you, if she has told 
you the rest.” 

‘And then you undertook to shield her,” interposed Lady Acorn, 
“and a glorious mess you have made of it between you. Grace, how 
you worry ! you can speak when I have done. What she did would 
have been hushed up by her husband for all our sakes, but what you 
did was a very different matter. And the disgrace you have gra- 
tuitously brought upon yourself may yet be blazoned forth to every 
corner of the United Kingdom.” 

“ And these are all the thanks I get,” remarked Charles, striving to 
speak lightly. 

‘What other thanks would you like?” retorted the Countess. “A 
service of plate presented to you? You deserve a testimonial, don’t 
you, to have run your head into a noose of this dangerous kind for 
any woman! And for Adela, of all others, who cares for nobody on 
earth but her blessed self. Not she.” 

“ My mother is right,” said Lady Grace, “and it may be as well, 
Charles, that you should know it. Adela has never cared for you in 
any way, save as an amusing boy, who could talk nonsense to her 
when she chose to condescend to listen. If you have thought any- 








thing else . 
“T never had a disloyal thought to Lady Adela,” interrupted Charles, 
warmly. ‘Or to her husband—who has always been so kind to me. 


I would have warded all such—all ill—from her with my life,” 

“And nicely she has repaid you!” commented Lady Acorn. 
“Do you suppose she would have confessed this herself ?—No; we 
found it out. She would have let you suffer, and never said ‘ Thank 
you.’ J tell you this, Master Charley; and I hope you will let it 
prove to you what the smiles of a heartless butterfly of a married 
woman are worth.” 

He bit his dry and fevered lips with mortification—fevered for her. 
And Lady Acorn, after bestowing a few more unpalatable truths upon 
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the unhappy prisoner, took her daughter’s arm and hurried away, 
glad to escape from the place and the interview. 

“A capital success we have had, Gracie,” she cried, when they 
got outside the stone walls, “but it’s all thanks to me. You would 
have beat about the bush, and palavered, and hesitated, and done no 
good. I got it out of him nicely—like the green sea-gull that the 
boy is. But, Grace, my child”—and Lady Acorn’s voice for 
once grew hushed and solemn—“ what in the world will be done 
with Adela?” 


It was a painful scene, that in which they brought it home to Lady 
Adela. When Lady Acorn carried to her husband the news of 
Charles’s unconscious avowal, he was struck almost dumb with con- 
sternation. ‘The worst conclusion he had come to, in regard to 
some of the notes being traced to his daughter, was, that she had but 
borrowed money from Charles Cleveland. Innocently. Yes; he 
could not and would not think she had any knowledge of how 
Charles became possessed of the money. Lord Acorn, in spite of his 
perpetual embarrassments, and his not altogether straightforward 
shifts to evade them, possessed the true sense of honour that gene- 
rally pertains to his order. He possessed it especially in regard to 
woman ; and to find that his most favoured and favourite daughter 
had been guilty of theft ; of—of—he could not pursue the thought, 
he sank down with his pain. 

“We had better go to her, and hear what she has to plead in 
excuse, and—and—ascertain how far her peculations have gone,” 
he said presently to his wife. ‘Perhaps there are more of them. 
Poor Grubb !” 

So they went to Grosvenor Square, arm-in-arm, but sick at heart, 
and found Lady Adela alone. She was toying with a golden bird in 
a golden cage; gold at any rate in colour; a recent purchase. Her 
afternoon dress of muslin had golden-hued sprigs upon it, and there 
was much gilding of mirrors and other ornaments in the room, the 
taste of that day. A gay scene altogether, and Adeia the gayest and 
prettiest object in it. 

She was not quite as heartless, though, as appeared on the surface, 
or as Lady Acorn judged her to be. Adela was growing frightened. 
She was beginning to realise what it was she had done, and to 
wonder, in much self-torment, what would come of it. That 
Mr. Grubb would release Charles Cleveland she had not at first 
entertained the smallest doubt, or that the affair would be entirely 
hushed up. Charles would be true to her, never disclose her name, 
and there it would end. With this fond expectation she had buoyed 
herself up; but as the days went on, and Charles was still kept in 
Newgate, soon to be brought up for another examination preparatory 
to committal for trial, she grew alarmed. For the past day or two 
her uneasiness had been intolerable. Could she have saved Charles 
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and his good name by confessing the truth, and run away for ever 
from the sight of men, she would have done it thankfully; but to 
take the guilt upon herself, and such debasing guilt, avd remain 
before the world !—this was utterly repugnant, not to say impossible, 
to the proud heart of Lady Adela. 

It was so unusual to see her father and mother come in together, 
and to see them both with solemn faces, that Adela’s heart leaped, as 
the saying runs, into her mouth. Still, it méght not portend any 
adverse meaning, and she rallied her courage. 

“‘T want to make him sing,” she cried, turning on them her bright 
and smiling face. ‘ Did you ever see so beautiful a colour, papa? 
I hope he is not too beautiful to sing.” 

But there was no answering smile on the faces of either father or 
mother, only an increased solemnity. Lord Acorn, waving his hand 
towards the bird as if he would wave off a too frivolous toy, touched 
her arm and pointed to a chair. 

‘Sit down, Adela.” 

She turned as white as death. Lady Acorn opened her lips to 
begin, a great wrath evidently upon them, but her lord and master 
imperatively waved his hand to her for silence, as he had just waved 
away the frivolous bird, and addressed his daughter. 

“What is to become of you, Adela?” 

She neither spoke nor moved. She sat back in the arm-chair, with 
her white and terror-stricken face. Her teeth began to chatter. 

“* How came you to do it ?” he continued. 

“‘'To—to—do what ?” she gasped. 

“To do what!” screamed out Lady Acorn, utterly unable to con- 
trol her tongue and her reproaches longer—‘ why, to rifle your 
husband’s cheque-book of a cheque, and fill it in, and forge the firm’s 
signature, and despatch that unsuspicious baby, Charles Cleveland, 
to cash it.” 

“‘Who—who says I did that?” asked Adela, making one last, 
hopeless, desperate effort to defend herself. 

“cs Who ” 

‘Betsy, if you can’t let me speak, you had better go away for a few 
minutes,” cried Lord Acorn, arresting a fresh burst of eloquence from 
his wife. “That you did do this thing, Adela, is known now; some 
of the notes have been traced to you, all the particulars have been 
traced, and Charles Cleveland has confessed to them. Any denial 
you could attempt would be more idle than the chirping of that 
bird.” 

“Charles has confessed to them?” she whispered, taken aback by 
this blow. Nothing, save his confession, could have brought it abso- 
lutely home to her. 

** Did you set up a fantastic hope that he would keep silence to the 
end, and go to his hanging to save you?” demanded Lady Acorn, 
defying her lord’s wish to have the whole ball-to himself. “ Proofs 
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came out against you, Madame Adela, as your father says; they were 
carried to Charles Cleveland, and he could but admit the truth.” 

“* Why did you do this terrible thing >—That my daughter, whom I 
have so loved, should be capable of sullying herself with such dis- 
grace!” broke off Lord Acorn, with a wail. In good truth, it had 
been a blow to him, and one he had never bargained for. ‘To playa 
little at Lady Sanely’s for amusement, was one thing; he had, so to 
say, winked at that; but to gamd/e and to steal money to pay her 
gambling debts, was quite another. ‘Adela, I could almost wish I 
had died before hearing of it.” 

Adela burst into tears. ‘I wanted the money so badly,” she 
sobbed, hiding her face with her trembling hands. ‘I owed it—a 
great deal—to people at Lady Sanely’s. I was at my wits’ end, and 
Mr. Grubb would not give me any more. Oh, papa, forgive me! 
Can’t it be hushed up ?” 

“ Did you help yourself to more than that ?” asked Lord Acorn. 

“T do not understand,” she faltered, not catching his meaning. 

“* Have you drawn or used any other false cheque ?” 

“Oh, no, no; only that. Papa, qwon’t you forgive me ?” 

He shook his head. No, he felt that he could not. ‘“ My for- 
giveness may not be of vital consequence to you, one way or the 
other, Adela,” he remarked with a groan, that he drowned by cough- 
ing. ‘The termination of this affair does not lie with me.” 

“Tt lies with my husband,” she said, ina low tone. “ He will hush 
it up.” 

“Tt does not lie with him," Adela,” sternly spoke Lord Acorn. 
“Had it been one of his private cheques, had you used his name 
only, it might in a great degree have rested with him—unless the 
bankers had taken it up.” 

** But you borrowed old Mr. Howard’s name as well,” struck in 
Lady Acorn; “and, if he pleases to be stern and obstinate, he can 
just place you where Charles Cleveland is, and you would have to 
stand your trial in the face and eyes of the world. A pretty disgrace 
for us all! A frightful calamity.” 

Adela looked from one to the other, her face changing pitiably ; 
now white as snow with fear, now hectic with emotion and shame. 

‘Mr. Grubb has full power in Leadenhall Street,” she pleaded. 
“ He will take care to shield me.” 

“Are you sure of that?” quietly asked her father. ‘Has your 
conduct to him been such—I don’t allude to this one pitiable in- 
stance, I speak of your treatment of him generally—has it been such 
that you can assume he will inevitably go out of his way to shield 
you, right or wrong?” 

In spite of the miserable shame that filled her, a passing flush of 
triumph crossed her face. Ay! and her heart. What though she had 
persistently done her best to estrange her husband, with her provoking 
ways and her scornful contumely, very conscious felt she that she was all 
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in all to him still. Why, had he not begged of her to confide this thing 
to him, and he would make it straight and guard her from exposure ? 

“T have nothing to fear from him, papa. I know it. It will be 
all right.” 

“How can you assert this in barefaced confidence, you wicked 
child!” groaned Lady Acorn. ‘I’d not—no, I’d not be so brazen 
for the world.” 

** Adela, don’t deceive yourself with vain expectations ; it may be 
harder for you in the end,” interposed her father, once more making 
a deprecatory motion towards the place where his wife’s tongue lay.’ 
“You are assuming a surety which you have no right to feel ; better 
lock the truth sternly in the face.” 

“JT am his wife, papa,” she faintly urged. “He will be sure to 
shelter me.” 

‘He may be able to shelter you from exposure; I doubt not but 
that he will do it, so far as he can, for his own sake as well as for 
yours ; for all our sakes, indeed. But m 

“A few years ago you might have been hanged,” struck in Lady 
Acorn. ‘“ Hanged outside Newgate. I can remember the time when 
death was the penalty for forgery. Dr. Dodd was hung for it. How 
would you have liked that ? ” 

Adela did not say how she would have liked it. She was passing 
her hands nervously across her face, as if to keep down its pallor. 
As to Lord Acorn, he despaired of being allowed to finish any argu- 
ment he might begin, and paced the room restlessly. 

* But, though your husband may shield you from public exposure, 
it is too much to hope that he will absolve you from consequences, 
and I think you will have to face and bear them,” recommenced 
Lord Acorn, talking while he walked. ‘Had my wife served me as 
you have served Grubb, I should have put her away from me for 
ever ; and I tell it you, Adela, before her as she stands there, though 
she is your mother.” 

* And served me right, too,” commented Lady Acorn. 

“How do you mean, papa?” gasped Adela. 

“My meaning ought to be plain enough,” was Lord Acorn’s angry 
reproof. ‘ Are you wilfully shutting your eyes to the nature of the 
offence you have sullied yourself with ?—its degradation ?—its sin ?” 
he sharply questioned. ‘ There’s hardly a worse in our criminal 
code, that I know of, except murder.” 

“ But I do not understand,” she faintly reiterated. ‘ If my husband 
absolves me, who else ——” 

“He may absolve you so far as the general public goes, shield 
you from that penalty,” was the impatient interruption; “but not 
from your offence to himself. In my judgment you must not look 
for that.” 

Adela did not answer. She glanced at her father questioningly, 
with an imploring look, 
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‘A man has put his wife away from him for a much less cause 
than this,” continued Lord Acorn. ‘And your husband, I fancy, 
must have been already pretty nigh tired out. What has your conduct 
been to him, Adela, ever since your marriage ?” 

She bent her head, her face flushing. ‘To be taken to task by 
her father was a bitter pill, in addition to all the other discomfort. 

“It has been shameful !” emphatically pronounced Lord Acorn. 
“For my part, I marvel that Grubb has borne it. But that I make 
it a rule not to interfere with my daughters, once they have left my 
roof for that of a husband, I should not have borne it tamely for 
him ; and that I now tell you, Adela. One or two hints that I have 
given you from time to time you have disregarded.” 

‘He has borne with her and indulged her to the top of her bent, 
when he ought to have taken her by the shoulders and shaken her 
insolence out of her,” nodded the mother. 

“Had you been a loving wife, Adela, things might have a better 
chance of going well with you,” pursued her father, with another 
motion of the hand. ‘“ But, remembering what your treatment of 
your husband has persistently been, you can have no plea for pray- 
ing leniency of him now, or he much inclination to accord it.” 

Lady Adela would have liked to give her head a saucy toss. She 
knew better: her father could not judge of her husband as she could. 
“Francis can’t beat me,” she thought. “He can lecture me, and 
will ; and I must bear it meekly for once, under the circumstances.” 

She looked up at her father. 

“My husband is very fond of me, in spite of all,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Yes, he is fond of you,” returned Lord Acorn, with emotion. 
“Too fond. His behaviour to you proves that. Why, how much 
money have you had of him, drawn from him by your wiles, beyond 
your large legitimate allowance ?” 

Adela did not answer. ‘Has he spoken of it?” she asked, the 
question occurring to her. 

“No, he has not spoken of it; he is not the man to speak of it. I 
gather so much from your sisters: they talk of it amid themselves. 
One might have thought that your husband’s generous kindness to 
you would have won your regard, had nothing else done it. It 
strikes me all that will be over now,” concluded Lord Acorn. 

Adela answered by a sobbing sigh. 

“You have been on the wrong tack for some time now,” he 
resumed, as an afterthought. ‘“ Who but a silly-minded woman would 
have made herself ridiculous, as you have, by flirting with a boy like 
Charles Cleveland? Do e 





“Oh, papa! You cannot think for a moment I meant anything !” 
she exclaimed, her cheeks flushing hotly. 

‘Except to vex your husband. Do you think your foolishness—I 
could call it by a harsher name—did not give sorrow to myself and 
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your mother? We had deemed you sensible, honourable, open as 
the day: not the hard-hearted, frivolous woman you have turned out 
to be. Well, Adela, people generally have to reap what they sow ; 
and I fear your harvest will not be a pleasant one.” 

She pressed her trembling hands together. 

“Where are you going?” inquired Lady Acorn, as her husband 
took his hat up. 

“To Leadenhall Street-—to Grubb. Some one must apprise him 
of this dreadful truth ; and I suppose it falls to me to do it—and a 
most distressing task it is. Would you have allowed young Cleveland 
to stand his trial ?—to have suffered the penalty of the crime?” broke 
off Lord Acorn to his daughter. 

‘It would never have come to that, papa.” 

“ But it would have come to it ; it was coming to it. I ask, would 
you have allowed an innocent lad to be sent over the seas for you ?” 

Adela shuddered. ‘I must have spoken then,” was her faint 
answer. 

Lord Acorn, jumping into the first cab he met, proceeded to 
Leadenhall Street, to make this wretched confession to his son-in-law. 
Had he been making it of himself, he would have felt it less) He 
was, however, spared the task. Mr. Grubb was not in the City, and 
Mr. Grubb already knew the truth. 

It chanced that, close upon the departure of Lady Acorn and her 
daughter Grace from Charles Cleveland’s cell that morning, Serjeant 
Mowham was shown into it: and the reader may as well be reminded 
that the learned Serjeant had not taken up Charles’s case in his pro- 
fessional capacity, but simply as an anxious friend. Without going 
into details, Charles told him that the truth had now come out, his 
innocence was made apparent to those concerned, and he hoped he 
should soon see the last of the precious walls he was incarcerated in. 
Away rushed Serjeant Mowham to Leadenhall Street, asking an ex- 
planation of Messrs. Grubb and Howard; and very much surprised 
did he feel at finding those gentlemen knew nothing. 

“‘T am positive it is a fact,” persisted the Serjeant to them. ‘One 
cannot mistake Charley’s changed tones and looks. Some evidence 
that exculpates him has turned up, rely upon it, and I thought, of 
course, you must know what it was. Lady Acorn and one of her 
daughters went out from him just before I got there.” 

Mr. Grubb felt curious ; rather uneasy. If Charles Cleveland was 
exonerated, who had been the culprit ? 

“T shall go and see him at once,” he said to Mr. Howard. 

And now Charles Cleveland fell into another error. Never sup- 
posing but that Mr. Grubb must know at least as much as Lady 
Acorn knew, he unconsciously betrayed all. In his eagerness to 
show his kind patron he was not quite the ungrateful wretch he had 
appeared to be, he betrayed it. 

“JT never thought of such a thing, sir, as that it was not your 
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cheque—I mean your own signature,” he pleaded. “ I’d not have done 
such a thing for all the world—and after all your goodness to me for 
so many months! It was only when I came up from Netherleigh on 
the Monday evening I found there was something wrong with it.” 

“You heard it from Lady Adela,” spoke Mr. Grubb, quietly 
accepting the mistake. 

“Yes. She told me how it was. Mr. Howard was with you then 
in the dining-room, and his coming had frightened her. She seemed 
in dreadful distress, and I promised to shield her as far as I 
could 4 

“You should have confided the truth to me,” interrupted 
Mr. Grubb. ‘“ All trouble might have been avoided.” 

“But how could I?—and after my voluntary promise! What 
would you have thought of me, sir, had I shifted the blame from 
myself to lay it upon her?” added Charley, lifting his ingenuous, 
honest eyes to his master’s. 

Mr. Grubb did not say what he should have thought. Charles 
rather misinterpreted the silence: he fancied Mr. Grubb must be 
angry with him. 

“Of course it has been a heavy blow to me, the being accused of 
such a thing, and to have had to accept the accusation, and to lie 
here in Newgate, with no prospect before me but transportation ; but 
I ask you what else I could do, sir? I could not clear myself at 
the expense of Lady Adela.” 

Mr. Grubb did not answer this appeal. ‘Telling Charles that steps 
should be taken for his release, and enjoining him to absolute silence 
as regarded Lady Adela’s name, he returned to Leadenhall Street, 
and held a private conference with his partner. 

What passed at it was known only to themselves, or how far 
Francis Grubb found it necessary to speak of his wife. Mr. Howard 
noticed one thing—that the young man (young, as compared with 
himself) looked at moments utterly bewildered; once or twice he 
talked at random. The following morning was the one fixed for 
Charles’s. second examination before Sir Turtle Kite, when, that 
worthy alderman being satisfied, he must of course be released. 

Barely was the conference over and this resolution fixed upon, 
when a most urgent summons came to Mr. Grubb from Blackheath 
—his mother was supposed to be dying. He started off without the 
loss of a moment. And when, some time later, the Earl of Acorn 
arrived, he found only Mr. Howard, and learnt from him that Charles 
would be discharged on the following morning. 

Just for a moment we must return to Adela) When Lady Acorn 
left her—after exhausting her whole vocabulary in the art of scolding, 
and waiting to drink some tea she asked for, for her lips were dry— 
Adela buried her face on the gold-coloured satin sofa cushion, and 
indulged her repentance to her heart’s content. It was sincere—and 
bitter. Were the time to come over again—oh, that it could |—far 
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rather would she cut off her right hand than do what she had done: 
she would die, rather than do such a thing again. It was altogether 
a dreadful prospect yet—at least, it might be. What if they would 
not exonerate Charley without inculpating her? Not her husband ; 
she did not fear him; old Howard, and the bankers, and those 
aldermen on the bench? How should she meet it? where should she 
run to? what would the world say of her? Lady Adela started from 
the cushion affrighted. Her lips were more parched than her mother’s 
had been, and she rang for some tea on her own score. 

She sat back in her chair after drinking it, her pretty hands lying 
listless on her pretty dress, and tried to think matters out. As soon 
as her husband came home she would throw herself upon his bosom 
and confess all, and plead for mercy with tears and kisses as she 
had never pleaded before, and give him her word never to touch 
another card, and whisper that in future she would be his dear wife. 
He would not refuse to forgive her; no fear of that; he would tell 
her not to be naughty again, and make all things right. She would 
tell him that she might have loved him from the first, for it was the 
truth, but that she steeled her heart and her temper against him, 
because of his name and of his being a City man; and she would 
tell him that she could and should love him from henceforth, that the 
past was past, and they would be as happy together as the day was 
long. 

A yearning impatience grew upon her for his return as she sat and 
thought thus. What hour was it? Surely he was at home some- 
times earlier than this ! 

As she turned her head to look at the timepiece on the marble 
console, Hilson came in, a note on his small silver salver. 

“One of the clerks brought it up from Leadenhall Street, my 
lady,” he remarked, as he held it out to her. ‘‘ He said there was no 
answer.” 

It was not her husband’s writing, and Lady Adela opened it with 
trembling fingers. Had some new and dreadful phase turned up in 
this unhappy business? ‘The fear, that it had, flashed through her. 


“Dear MapAmM,—Mr. Grubb has been sent for to his mother, who 
is dangerously ill. He requested me to drop you a line to say he 
should probably remain at Blackheath for the night. I therefore do 
so, and despatch it to you by a clerk. 

* Your obedient servant, 
“ JAMES Howarb.” 


“ So I can’t do it,” she cried, thinking of all she had been planning 
out, something like resentment making itself heard in her heart. 
‘“* What a wretched evening it will be!” 

Wretched enough. She did not venture to go to Chenevix House 
while lying under its wrathful displeasure ; she had not the face to 
show herself elsewhere in this uncertainty and trouble. 
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“‘T wish,” she burst forth, with a petulant tap of her black satiri 
slipper on the carpet, “I wish that tiresome Mrs. Lynn would get 
well! Or else die, and have done with it.” 

The Lady Adela was not altogether in an entirely penitential frame 
of mind yet. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SIR TURTLE KITE. 


Wuat a delightful world this might be if all our fond plaris and 
hopes could but be fulfilled! if no adverse influence crept in to frus- 
trate them ! 

Never a doubt had crossed the mind of those concerned for the 
welfare of Charles Cleveland, that he would be set at liberty on 
Tuesday, the day following the one above spoken of. 

It was not to be. Charles was brought up, as previously, for 
private examination before Alderman Sir Turtle Kite. No evidence 
was offered; on the contrary, a legal gentleman, one Mr. Primerly, the 
noted solicitor for the House of Grubb and Howard, intimated that 
there was none to offer—the charge had been a mistake altogether. 

Sir Turtle Kite was a little man, as broad as he was long, with a 
smiling round face and shiny bald head, the best-hearted, easiest- 
natured, and pleasantest-tempered of all the bench of aldermen. He 
would fain have been lenient to the worst offender; added to which 
he knew about as much of the law as he did of the new comet, just 
then spreading its tail in the heavens. Therefore, unconsciously lack- 
ing the acumen to make an able administrator of justice, Sir Turtle, 
as a natural sequence, was especially fond of sitting to administer it. 
Latterly he had sat daily, and generally alone, much gout and dys- 
pepsia prevailing just then amidst his brother aldermen. ‘The Lord 
Mayor of the year was a bon vivant, and gave a civic dinner five days 
in the week. Certain recent judicial decisions of Sir Turtle’s, notably 
mild as usual, had been called in question by the newspapers ; and one 
of them had sharply attacked him in a leading article, asking him why 
he did not discharge every prisoner brought before him, and order 
him a luncheon. 

Reading this article at breakfast, Sir ‘Turtle came forth to. the 
magisterial bench this day, Tuesday, smarting under its castigation. 
And, to the utter surprise of every one in the private justice room, 
he declined to release the prisoner, Charles Cleveland. Rubbing his 
bald head, and making the best little speech he could—he was no 
orator—Sir Turtle talked of the fatal effects that might arise from the 
miscarriage of justice, and his resolve to uphold it in all its integrity. 

Mr. Grubb was not present. Mr. Howard, who was, stared with 
astonishment, having always known the benevolent little alderman to 
be as pliant as a bit of cap-paper. James Howard said what he 
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dared ; as much as it was expedient to say, against the alderman’s 
decision ; but to no purpose. Sir Turtle, trying to put the wisdom 
of an owl into his round face, demanded to know, if the prisoner was 
not guilty, who was? This not being satisfactorily explained, he 
remanded the prisoner to the following morning, when he would 
probably be committed for trial. And, with this consolatary decision, 
Charles was conveyed back to his lodgings in Newgate. 

Mr. Howard, somewhat put out by the contretemps, and by the 
alderman’s rejection of his declared testimony that the prisoner 
was innocent, wrote a note to Lord Acorn with the news, and sent it 
to Chenevix House by hand. He had promised to notify the release 
of Charles, when that should be accomplished. But he had to notify 
a very different fact. 

“ Bless my heart!” exclaimed Lord Acorn, when he opened the 
note late in the afternoon, for he (also relieved of his worst fears) had 
been out gadding. “ This is a dreadful thing!” 

“What is the matter?” cried his wife, who was sitting there with 
Grace. ‘One would think the world was coming to an end, to look 
at your face.” 

The Earl’s face just then was considerably lengthened. He stood 
twirling his whiskers, and gazing at James Howard’s very plain hand- 
writing. 

“They won’t release Cleveland, Howard writes me,” said the Earl. 
“ Things have taken a cross turn.” 

Grace closed her book and clasped her hands. Lady Acorn threw 
down her knitting, and inquired who would not release him ? 

“ The magistrate who has sat to hear the case,” replied Lord Acorn. 
“ Sir—what’s the odd name ?>—Turtle Kite. He refuses, absolutely, 
to release Charles, until the true culprit shall be brought before him— 
seems to think it is a trick, Howard says.” 

“‘ Good heavens!” cried Lady Grace, foreseeing more dire conse- 
quences than she would have liked to speak of. ‘‘ What will become 
of Charles? What of Adela? Oh, papa! they cannot compel her 
to appear, can they ? to take Charles’s place ?” 

“T don’t know what they can do,” gloomily responded the Earl. 
“ Hang these aldermen! What right have they to turn obstinate, 
when a prisoner’s innocency is vouched for?” 

“ And where Zs the prisoner ?” cried my lady. 

“Taken back to Newgate. Is to be brought up again to-morrow, 
to be committed for trial. Well, this is a pretty kettle of fish!” 

Grace bit her pale and trembling lips. ‘‘ Was Mr. Grubb at the 
examination, papa?” 

‘No. Grubb’s at Blackheath. Has not been up, Howard says, 
since he went down yesterday. What on earth is to be done ?” 

“The best thing to do is for you to go to Blackheath and see Mr. 
Grubb,” promptly cried the Countess. “If Adela ,were a child, I 
should beat her. Bringing all this worry and disgrace upon us!” 
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~“T couldn’t go there and be back for the dinner,” cried he. For 
they were engaged that evening to a state dinner at a duke’s. 

“ Bother dinner!” irascibly retorted Lady Acorn. “If this affair 
can’t be stopped, Adela will have to be smuggled over to the Continent, 
and stay in hiding there. If it is zo stopped, and her name has to ap- 
pear, we shall never be able to show our faces at a dinner-table again.” 

Lord Acorn passed his hand over his perplexed brow. Look at 
the affair in what way they would, it seemed to present nothing 
but difficulty. Once Charles Cleveland was committed for trial, what 
would be the end of it? He could not be allowed to stand his trial 
—and what might not that involve for Adela ? 

Lord Acorn, hating personal trouble of all kinds, especially 
trouble so disagreeable as this, betook himself—not to Blackheath, 
as enjoined by his wife, but to the City. He would see Mr. Howard 
first, and hear what his opinion was. Jumping out of the cab which 
had conveyed him to Leadenhall Street, he jumped against Serjeant 
Mowham. 

“No good your going up,” cried the Serjeant. “ Howard has 
left, and Grubb seems to be nowhere to-day.” 

“ Have you heard about poor Charley?” asked Lord Acorn. 

“Of course I have; that has brought me here. Primerly came to 
my chambers on other business, and told me what had happened. I 
came down here at once to catch one of the partners—or both of 
them—and see if there’s anything to be done.” 

“ What can be done?” returned Lord Acorn. ,. 

“ Be shot if I know,” said the Serjeant. “ It Will be a serious thing 
for Charley, mind you, if he does get committed for trial—as Sir 


Turtle Kite has promised.” 
“What an ill-conditioned, ae man that. Sir Turtle Kite 


must be !” 

“There you are wrong, my lord. He i is just the contrary: one of 
the sunniest-natured little men you can picture, and about as able 
upon the bench as my old wig would be if you stuck it there. The 
newspapers have been going in to him lately for his leniency, so I 
suppose he thinks he must make an example of somebody. One of 
the papers had a bantering article this morning, suggesting that Sir 
Turtle should open a luncheon room at the court, and treat the de- 
linquents who appeared before him to bottled stout and oysters. .That 
article, I suspect, is the cause of his turning crusty to-day. Look 
here,” added the Serjeant, lowering his voice and catching hold of the 
other’s button-hole, ‘‘ what is there at the- bottom of all this matter ? 
Who was it that Charley made himself the scapegoat for? Do you 
know ?” 

As it chanced, they were jostled just then by some one of the 
many passers-by in the busy street—nearly pushed off the causeway. 
Lord ‘Acorn, forgetting his usual superlative equanimity, allowed him- 
self to be put out by it, and so evaded an answer. 
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“ Nobody does know, that I can find out,” said the Serjeant, re- 
turning to the charge, and facing Lord Acorn, with whom he had long 
been on intimate terms: “and Charley makes a mystery of it. I 
suspect it was some one of those wild blades he has been hand-in- 
glove with lately—and that he won’t betray him.” 

“Ah, yes, no doubt,” carelessly assented Lord Acorn, his face 
wearing a deeper tinge than ordinary. “I wonder where Howard is? 
Charley must be saved.” 

“Tt will be of no use your seeing Howard, Lord Acorn—except 
for any odds and ends of information he might afford you. The 
affair is out of his hands now.” 

“ But it can’t be out of Mr. Grubb’s !” 

“Indeed it is. It is in Sir Turtle Kite’s.” 

“Could one do any good with him?” 

Serjeant Mowham laughed. “I can’t say, one way or the other. 
You might try, perhaps. Don’t say, though, that I recommended it.” 

The peer smoothed his brow, smooth enough before to all ap- 
pearance. How often do these smiling brows hide a heavy load of 
perplexity within ! 

“ As for me, I must be off,” added the Serjeant. “I’ve a consul- 
tation on for five o’clock, at my chambers, and I believe five has 
struck.” 

He bustled away, leaving Lord Acorn in the crowd. Thought is 
quick. That nobleman was saying to himself, “ What if I do see Sir 
Turtle ?—who knows byt, I might come over him by persuasion ? 
Wonder where he is to be found ?” 

He glanced up and down Leadenhall Street, at its houses on this 
side and on that, as if, haply, he might discern the name. During 
this survey he found himself subjected to an increased amount of 
jostling, and became aware that the clerks were pouring out of the 
offices of Grubb and Howard. 

“ Oh—ah,” began Lord Acorn, addressing a young man who was 
nearly the last, all his nonchalance of manner in full force again, 
‘Can you tell me where Sir Turtle Kite is to be found?” 

“Sir Turtle Kite, sir?” replied the young clerk civilly. “I think 
—I’m not quite sure—but I think his place is somewhere down by 
the river. Here—Aitcheson ”—stopping an older clerk—“ where is 
Sir Turtle Kite’s place ? This gentleman is asking.” 

“ Tooley Street—forget the number—can’t mistake it,” replied the 
other, who seemed in a vast hurry to get away, and threw back the 
words as he went. 

** Tooley Street,” repeated Lord Acorn aloud, by way of impress- 
ing the name on his mind. “Some commercial stronghold, I sup- 
pose. What business is he?” 

** He’s a tallow merchant, sir.” 

“Ah—thank you—a tallow merchant,” repeated his lordship, 
with a deprecatory shrug of the shoulders at the ‘objectionable word, 
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tallow. ‘Thank you very much.” And the young man, who was 
of good breeding, lifted his hat and walked away. 

Lord Acorn had as much notion in which direction he must look 
for Tooley Street as he might have had in looking for the way to the 
North Pole. Making another inquiry, this time of a policeman, the 
road was pcinted out to him, and the information given that it was 
“ not far.” ° That, at least, was the policeman’s opinion. 

So Lord Acorn, whose cab had been dismissed at first, and who 
liked walking, for he was a lithe, active man for his age, at length 
reached Tooley Street, and began a pilgrimage up and down its narrow 
confines, which seemed to be choked up with cumbersome drays and 
trolleys. Presently he discovered a huge pile of dark buildings, all 
along the wide face of which was posted the name of the firm: 
‘Turtle Kite, Tanner, Rex, and Co.” The goal at last ! 

Wondering within himself how Sir Turtle Kite, or any other person 
possessing rational instincts and ordinary lungs, could exist in such 
an atmosphere of dirt and turmoil, Lord Acorn looked about for the 
entrance. There was none to be seen: and he was beginning 
seriously to speculate whether Turtle Kite, Tanner, Rex, and Co. 
entered the building by means of a rope ladder affixed to one of the 
little square holes that served for windows, when a man, who had the 
appearance of a porter, came out of a narrow, dark entry. 

“Ts there any entrance to this building, my man ?” 

‘“‘ Entrance is up here, sir; waggon entrance on t’other side.” 

“* Oh—ah—you belong to it, I perceive. Do you happen to 
know whether Sir Turtle Kite is in?” 

“‘ There’s nobody in at all, sir; warehouses is shut for the even- 
ing,” returned the porter. ‘Sir Turtle don’t come here much 
hisself now; he leaves things mostly to Tanner and Rex. They’ll 
both be here to-morrow morning, sir. Watchman’s coming on pre- 
sently.” 

" Ah, yes, no doubt,” assented Lord Acorn in his suave way. 
“ Then Sir Turtle does not live here, I presume.” 

The porter checked a laugh at the notion. ‘Sir Turtle lives at 
Brixton, sir. Leastways, it’s between Brixton and Clapham. Rose- 
mary Lodge, sir—a rare beautiful place it is.” 

Brixton now! To Lord Acorn’s dismayed mind it seemed that 
he might almost as well start for the moon; and for a few seconds 
he hesitated. But—having undertaken this adventurous expedition, 
adventurous in more ways than one—he must carry it through for his 
unhappy daughter’s sake. 

“Do you fancy Sir Turtle is likely to be at home now, at—ah, 
Rosemary House—if I go there, my man ?” 

“ Most likely, sir. He is mostly at home earlier than this. Sir 
Turtle is very fond of his gardens and greenhouses, you see, and 
makes haste home to ’em. He’s got no wife nor child. But it’s 

“Rosemary Lodge, sir; not Rosemary House.” 
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“ Ah, yes, thank you—Rosemary Lodge,” repeated his lordship, 
dropping a shilling into the porter’s hand, and hailing the first cab 
he met. 

“ Rosemary Lodge, Brixton,” said he to the driver. 

“Ves, sir. What part of Brixton?” 

*‘ Don’t know at all,” said his lordship. ‘Never was at Brixton 
in my life.” 

“Brixton’s a straggling sort of place, you see, sir. I might be 
driving you about , 

“It is between Brixton and Clapham,” interrupted the Earl. 
“ Rosemary Lodge: Sir Turtle Kite’s.” 

“Oh come, the name’s something,” said the man, as he drove off. 

Rosemary Lodge was not difficult to find, once the locality was 
reached. It was a large, pretty white villa, with painted glass 
borders surrounding its windows, and it stood in the midst of a 
spacious lawn dotted with beds of bright flowers. Walking round the 
gravel drive, Lord Acorn rang at the door, which was speedily opened 
by a man in chocolate-coloured livery. 

“Ts Sir Turtle Kite at home?” 

“Yes, sir; but he is at dinner; just sat down to it.” 

“ At dinner!” echoed Lord Acorn. “I want to see him very 
particularly.” 

“Well, sir, Sir Turtle does not much like to be disturbed at his 
dinner,” hesitated the man. ‘Perhaps you could wait ?—or call 
again?” 

‘Look here,” said Lord Acorn, hunting in his pocket for his card- 
case, a bright idea seizing him, ‘‘ you shall ask Sir Turtle to allow me 
to go into the dining-room to him, and I’ll say the few words I have 
to say while he dines. I suppose he is alone? I won’t disturb him 
from it. Hang it!” muttered his lordship, finding he had not his 
card-case with him. ‘ You must take in my name: Lord Acorn.” 

This colloquy took place in the hall. At that moment another 
serving man came out of the dining-room—his master wanted to know 
what the stir was. Lord Acorn caught a glimpse of a well-spread 
table, and of a round good-humoured face above it. ‘ Announce 
me,” he rapidly said: and the servant did so. 

“Lord Acorn.” 

Up rose Sir Turtle, his beaming countenance looking its surprise, 
his napkin tucked into his uppermost button-hole. Lord Acorn, a 
fascinating-mannered man as any living, entered upon his courtly 
apology, his short explanation, and offered his hand. In two minutes 
his lordship was seated at the dinner-table, regaling himself with real 
turtle soup, served out of a silver tureen; he and his host laughing 
and talking together as freely as though they were friends of years. 

“Tt is so very good of you to ask me to partake of your dinner in 
this impromptu way, Sir Turtle,” remarked his lordship. “I should 
have lost mine. We were to have dined—I and my wife—with the 
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Duke of Dunford this evening, but I could not have got back for it. 
As to my business, the little matter I have come down to you to 
speak of, I won’t trouble you with that until dinner’s over.” 

“ Quite right, my lord,” said the knight. ‘ Never unite eating and 
business together when it can be avoided. As to your lordship’s par- 
taking of my dinner, such as it is, the obligation lies on my side, and 
I think it very condescending of you.” 

Sir Turtle Kite, knight, alderman, and tallow merchant, held the 
same reverence for dukes and lords that many another Sir Turtle 
holds, and his round face and his little bald head shone again with 
the honour of having the Earl of Acorn asa guest. But he need 
not have disparaged his dinner by saying “such as it is!” Lord 
Acorn had rarely sat down toa better. The knight liked to dine 
well, and he had a rare good cook. 

“ As rich as Croesus, I know; these City men always are,” thought 
Lord Acorn. “And he is as genial a little man as one could wish to 
meet, and not objectionable in any way,” mentally added his lordship 
as the dinner went on. 

It was not until the wine was on the table, and the servants were 
gone, that Lord Acorn entered upon and explained the subject which 
had brought him. He spoke rather lightly, interspersing praises 
of the wines, which for goodness matched the dishes. One bottle 
of choice claret, brought up specially for his lordship to taste, was 
truly of rare quality. 

“Tt would be so very dreadful a thing if this honest-minded, 
chivalrous young fellow were to be compelled to stand a trial,” con- 
tinued the Earl confidentially, as he sipped the claret. ‘“ Painful to 
your generous heart, I am quite sure, Sir Turtle, as well as to mine 
and Mr. Grubb’s.” 

** Of course it would, my lord.” 

“And I thought I would come to you myself and privately ex- 
plain. By allowing this young fellow to be released to-morrow, you 
will be doing a righteous and a generous act.” 

Sir Turtle nodded. ‘But what a young fool the lad must be to 
have allowed the world to think him guilty!” he remarked. “Who 
is it that he is screening, do you say, my lord? Some unfortunate 
acquaintance of his, who had got into a mess? Was the fellow also 
’ staying at Grubb’s?” 

. . Lord Acorn coughed. “Yes; the culprit was staying in Grosvenor 

Square at the time. He, the true criminal, is out of the law’s reach 
now, and can’t be caught,” added the Earl, drawing upon his inven- 
tion. ‘ And we wish to keep his name quiet, and give him another 
chance. But, that the prisoner who has been twice before you is 
innocent as the day, I give you my solemn word of honour. I hope 
you will release him, dear Sir Turtle.” 

“TI will,” assented Sir Turtle. “There’s my hand upon it. And 
those libellous newspapers may go and be—hanged.” 
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Perhaps the word hanged was not exactly the one Sir Turtle rapped 
out in his zeal. But he was not before his own magisterial bench just 
then. Lord Acorn clasped the hand warmly. He had taken quite 
a fancy to the genial little alderman, and he felt inexpressibly grateful. 

“JT do thank you; I thank you truly—for the foolish young fellow’s 
sake. What claret this is, to be sure! Not equal to the port, you 
say? I havea bin of very good port myself, and if you will dine 
with me to-morrow, Sir Turtle, you shall taste it. Seven o'clock, 
sharp. Come a little before it. I shall be glad to see you.” 

Sir Turtle Kite, in his gratification, hardly knew whether he stood 
on his head or his heels. He had never, to his recollection, been 
bidden to an Earl’s dinner-table before, and was profuse in thanks. 

 T’ll ask Grubb to join us,” said Lord Acorn. ‘ You know him ?” 

* Ay, we all know Grubb. What a charming young man he is! 
Young compared with you and me, my lord—especially with me,” 
added Sir Turtle. ‘So honourable, so good, and so prosperous !” 

Lord Acorn made quite an evening of it: looking at the green- 
houses, and the pinery, and the growing melons, with all the rest of 
the horticultural treasures at Rosemary Lodge; and went back to town 
on the top of a West-end omnibus. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
INFATUATION, 


MIDNIGHT. Pacing her chamber in her light dressing-robe, its open 
sleeves thrown back from her restless hands, as if for coolness, was 
the Lady Adela. Throughout the whole business she had never 
been so terrified as now, had never before realised her dangerous 
position in all its fulness. Her heart and her brow were alike beat- 
ing with fever heat. 

On the Monday evening, for we must go back a day, after receiving 
the news that her husband would probably not be home, as conveyed 
to her by note from Mr. Howard, Adela did not spend quite the soli- 
tary hours she had anticipated. Grace came to her: and though 
rather given to call Grace an “old lecturer,” Adela, was heartily 
glad to see her now. The evening’s solitude had brought all her fears 
back again, and dismal doubts chased each other through her mind. 

Ever thoughtful and kind, though she did condemn Adela, Grace 
came to bring her the tidings that Charles Cleveland would be dis- 
charged on the morrow—for Lord Acorn, on his return from that 
afternoon’s interview with Mr. Howard, in Leadenhall Street, had 
spoken of the release as an assured fact. The more bitter the condem- 
nation by her father and mother of Adela, and it really was bitter, the 
greater need, thought Grace, that someone should stand by her: and 
here she was, with her cheering news. And the relief it brought no 
pen can express. Adela forgot her fears; ay, and her repentance. 
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She became her own light-headed self again, and provoked Grace 
by her saucy words. In the great revulsion of feeling she almost 
forgot her trouble ; nay, resented it. 

“What a shame! —to frighten me as papa and mamma did this 
afternoon ! ! I thought old Howard would not be quite a bear; and 
I knew my husband had all power in his hand—if he chose to 
exercise it.” 

“ Any way, Adela, he has exercised it. You have a husband in a 
thousand. I do hope you will show your gratitude by behaving to 
him well in future.” 

“JT daresay! I did think of—what do you suppose I thought of 
doing, Gracie? That if he proved obdurate, as papa hinted, I would 
win him over by saying, ‘ Let us kiss and be friends.’” 

‘If you could have so won him.” 

“Tf!” retorted Adela, a mocking smile on her pretty lips. ‘ You 
think he cares for me a little, Gracie ; but you do not know how much 
yet. I believe—now don’t you start away at my irreverence ! —that 
he loves me better than heaven. I shall not do it now.” 

“Do what?” asked Grace. 

‘* Kiss and be friends. Neither the one nor the other. I shall 
abuse him instead ; reproach him for having stood out so long about 
that poor wretched Charlie: and I shall hold him at arm’s length as 
before. The time is not come for me to be reconciled to him.” 

“You do not mean it, Adela! You cannot be so wicked.” 

“Not mean it! You will see. So will he. Tra-la-la-la! Oh, what 
a horrible nightmare it has been!—and what a mercy to awaken 
from it!” 

She laid hold of her pretty gold-sprigged muslin dress with both 
hands; she had not changed it; and waltzed across the room and 
back again. Grace wondered whether she could be growing really 
heartless ; she was not born so: but of course it must be a glad relief. 

The old proverb, “When the devil was sick,” no doubt so well 
known to the reader that it need not be quoted, is exemplified very 
often indeed in our everyday life. With the removal of the danger, 
Adela no longer remembered it had been there; only too willingly did 
she thrust it away from her. She passed a good night, and the next 
day was seen driving gaily in the Park and elsewhere with her friend 
the young Lady Cust—who was just as frivolous as herself. 

Evening came: Tuesday evening, please remember. Mr. Grubb 
did not come home; neither had Adela heard from him: she sup- 
posed him to be still at Blackheath, and sat down to dinner alone. 
She wondered whither Charley had betaken himself on his release: 
and whether he would be likely to call upon her. She hoped not : 
her cheeks would take a tinge of shame at facing him. Suppose 
he were to come in that evening ! 

Charley did not come. But Frances Chenevix did. Frances, very 
downright, very outspoken, had been honestly indignant with Adela ~ 
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for the part she had played, she had not scrupled to tell her so, and 
they had quarrelled. ‘Therefore Adela was not much pleased to see 
her. She found that Frances had been dining at home, and had 
ordered the carriage round here on her way back to Lady Sarah Hope’s. 
It was about nine o’clock. 

“Ts your husband at home?” she inquired of Adela, without any 
circumlocution, when she entered the drawing-room. 

“No. He has not been home since yesterday morning. I expect 
he is at Blackheath with that wavering old mother of his, dying 
to-day and well to-morrow,” listlessly added Adela. 

“Had he been at home I should have sent him round to the 
mother and Grace ; they are so frightfully uneasy.” 

“The mother?” repeated Adela. “Is she back already from the 
Dunfords’ ?” 

‘She has not been to the Dunfords’,” said Frances. ‘I suppose 
you know of the dreadful turn affairs have taken with Charles Cleve- 
land?” 

Something like a drop of iced water seemed to trickle down 
Adela’s back. “I know nothing—I have heard nothing,” she gasped. 
“Ts Charles not set at liberty ?” 

“Good gracious, no! And he is not going to be. The City 
magistrates won’t do it; they will commit him for trial.” 

It was as if a whole pailful of iced water were pouring down now. 
“Oh, Frances! It cannot be true!” 

“Tt is too true. Mr. Howard wrote this afternoon to tell papa 
that Charles was remanded back to prison and would be committed 
in the morning. Papa went off at once to see about it, and mamma 
sent an excuse to the Dunfords. I was to have dined quietly with 
Grace and Mary this evening ; and I heard all this when I arrived.” 

“ And—is papa not back yet?” again gasped Adela. 

“No; and mamma can hardly contain herself for uneasiness. For, 
of course you see what this implies ?” 

Adela was not sure whether she saw it or not. - She only gazed at 
her sister. 

“Tt means that either Charles must suffer—or you, Adela, so far 
as can be gathered from present aspects. And the question at home 
is—can they allow him to suffer, even if he be willing, and the truth 
does not transpire in other ways?” 

“To—suffer ? ” hesitated Adela. 

“To stand his trial.” 

“Why does not Mr. Grubb stop all this?” angrily flashed Adela, 
in her sick tremor. 

“Mr. Grubb would no doubt be only glad to do it—and Mr. Howard 
also would be now, but it is out of their hands. Once a magistrate 
turns adverse, it is all up. Charley’s lawyer impressed upon the 
magistrate, one Sir Turtle Kite, that his client was not the individual 
who was guilty: very well, said Sir Turtle, bring forward the individual ' 
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who was guilty, and he would release Charley; not before. Adela, we 
have not seen the mother cry often, but she sobbed to-night.” 

Suddenly, violently, almost as though she had caught the infection 
from the words, Adela burst into a storm of sobs. The revulsion 
from terror to ease had told upon her feelings the previous night, but 
not as that of ease to terror was telling this. What of her boastful, 
saucy avowals to Grace now? 

Leaving her sister to digest the ill-starred news, Frances departed ; 
she could not keep the carriage longer, as it was wanted by Lady 
Sarah. Adela sat up till past eleven, and then, shivering inwardly, 
went to her room, but she was too uneasy to go to bed. Dismissing 
her maid, she put on a dressing-gown—as was told at the beginning 
of the chaptef—and so prepared to pass the wretched night. Now 
pacing the carpet in an agony, now gazing eagerly from the open 
window at every cab that rattled across the square, lest happily it might 
bring her husband. She could see no refuge anywhere but in him. 

The intelligent reader has of course discerned that it was on this 
same evening Lord Acorn was at Rosemary Lodge, making things 
right with Sir Turtle Kite. About eleven o’clock the Earl got home, 
bringing with him his glad tidings. Lady Acorn, relieved of her 
fears, took up her temper again, and was more wrathfully bitter 
against Adela than ever. But Adela knew nothing of all this. 

With the morning, Wednesday, Sir Turtle Kite appeared on the 
magisterial bench, and the prisoner, Charles Cleveland, was brought 
before him. As before, the proceedings were heard in private. Mr. 
Grubb was present ; had come up specially from Blackheath. He 
assured Sir Turtle that the prisoner was wholly innocent, had been 
made the unconscious dupe of another: upon which Sir Turtle, in a 
learned speech that even his own legal clerk could make neither head 
nor tail of, discharged the prisoner, and graciously informed him he 
left the court “ without a stain upon his character.” 

Charles looked half-dazed amidst the sea of faces around him: he 
made his way to Mr. Grubb. “I thank you with my whole heart, sir,” 
he whispered, deprecatingly. ‘I shall never forget your kindness.” 

“Let it be a warning to you for all your future life,” was the grave, 
kind answer. 

The question flashed through Charley’s mind—where was he to 
go? ‘That he had forfeited his post at Grubb and Howard’s, and his 
residence in Mr. Grubb’s house, went without telling. At that moment 
Lord Acorn advanced from some dark region of the outer passage. 

“You are going down to Netherleigh this afternoon with your father, 
Charles,” said he. ‘ But you can come home with me first and get 
‘some lunch. Wait a minute: I want to speak to Mr. Grubb.” 

Mr. Grubb appeared to have vanished. Lord Acorn could not 
see him anywhere. He wrote a line in pencil, asking him to dine 
with him that day at seven o'clock, sent it to Leadenhall Street, and 
got into a cab with Charley. 
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“Oh,” said the Countess of Acorn, when she saw the ex-prisoner 
arrive, ‘so you ave here, young man! It is more than I expected. 

*‘ And more than I did—-since yesterday,” confessed he. 

‘“‘ Pray what name do you give to that devoted chivalry of yours, 
Charley ?—the taking of another’s sins upon your own shoulders ?” 
whispered Frances Chenevix, who happened to beat her father’s. In 
fact, Colonel Hope and Lady Sarah, outwardly anxious, and inwardly 
scandalised at the whole affair, beginning with Adela and ending with 
Charley, had despatched her to Chenevix House for any news there 
might be. ; 

“TI don’t know,” answered Charley. ‘‘ Perhaps you might call it 
infatuation.” 

“That was just it,” nodded Frances. ‘Don’t you go and be an 
idiot again. Zhat is my mother’s best name for you.” 

Charles nodded assentingly. He saw the past in its true light now. 
He was a changed man. His confinement and reflections in prison, 
combined with the prospect of being condemned as a felon, from 
which he had then seen no chance of escape save by his own con- 
fession, which he had persistently resolved not to make, had added 
years to his experience in life. He was a light-hearted, light-headed 
boy when he entered Newgate ; he came out of it older and graver 
than his years. 

More severely than for aught else did he blame himself for having 
responded in ever so slight a degree to the ridiculous flirtation com- 
menced by Lady Adela; and for having fallen into the worshipping 
of her almost as he might have worshipped an angel ; and he thanked 
God in his heart, now, that he had never been betrayed into offering 
her a disrespectful look or word. She belonged to her husband ; 
not to him ; and to be disloyal to either of them Charley would have 
regarded as the most consummate folly or sin. 

Was he cured of that infatuation? Ay, he was. The heartless con- 
duct of Lady Adela, in leaving him to bear the brunt of the crime and 
the disgrace that came of it, without giving heed or aid, had helped 
to cure him. He had not wished that she should sacrifice her good 
name to save his, though the whole sin lay with her ; but he did think 
she might have offered him one little word of sympathy. He lay 
languishing within the walls of that awful prison for her sake, and she 

_had never conveyed to him, by note or message, so much as the in- 
timation, I am sorry for you. Charles Cleveland could not know that 
Adela had been afraid to do it ; afraid lest the smallest notice on her 
part should lead to the betrayal of herself. What she would have 
done, what they would all have done, had he really been committed 
to take his trial, she does not know to this day. However, to him 
her silence had appeared to be heartless indifference ; and that, com- 
bined with his own danger and his prolonged reflection, had served 
to change and cure him. 

“TI am very thankful, Charles,” breathed Grace, and the tears stood 
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in her eyes as she took his hand. ‘No one knows what trouble this 
has been to me.” 

“I have more cause to be thankful than you, Grace ; and I think 
I am,” he answered. “It has been to me a life’s lesson.” 

“Ay. You will not fall into mischief again, Charley ?” she said, 
almost entreatingly. ‘You will not lose your wits for a married 
woman, as you did for Adela?” 

“If ever I get trapped by any woman, married or single, again, all 
courtly smiles one day, when she wants to amuse herself and serve her 
turn, and all careless neglect the next, like a confounded weathercock, 
I'll give you leave to transport me to a penal settlement in earnest,” 
was Charley’s wrathful interruption, the sense of his wrongs pressing 
upon him sorely. ‘But let me thank you, Grace,” he added, his 
tone changing to one of deep feeling, “for all your care and concern 
for me.” 

Charles could not eat any lunch, though the table was well spread. 
In spite of his release from the great danger, he was altogether 
miserable. Lady Acorn talked at him; Lady Frances, taking matters 
lightly after her custom, joked and laughed, and handed him all the 
sweets upon the table, one dish after another. It was all one to Charley : 
and perhaps he felt that he merited Lady Acorn’s reproaches more 
than he did the offered sweets. He had not yet seen his father and 
his step-mother. For the past two or three days they had been 
staying with their relative, the Earl of Cleveland ; a confirmed invalid, 
who lived in seclusion a few miles out of London. 

They all departed for Netherleigh in the course of the afternoon : 
the Rector, Lady Mary and the baby, Charles joining them at the 
railway station. What was to become of him in future? It was a 
question he seriously put to himself. Surely he had bought experi- 
ence, if any young man ever had in this world; an experience that 
would leave behind it its lasting and bitter pain. 

Seven o’clock—nay, some fifteen minutes before it—brought Sir 
Turtle Kite to the Earl of Acorn’s. Sir Turtle enjoyed the visit and 
the dinner immensely—though he frankly avowed his opinion that his 
own port wine was the best. For once the Earl’s wife made herself 
gracious ; tart though she might be at times, she knew something of 
gratitude ; and Grace, who made the fourth at table, could not keep 
her heart’s thankfulness out of her. manner—for where should they 
all have been without Sir Turtle ? 

But Mr. Grubb did not make his appearance. Neither had Lord 
Acorn heard from him. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE SAPPHIRE CROSS. 


By Joyce DaRRELL. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TRIAL. 


—— forms of the Italian law are very slow, and had things taken 

their usual course, it is probable that Guido would have lan- 
guished a year or eighteen months in prison before his trial. But 
Count Cioronski had some influence in high places, and he strained 
it to the utmost. 

A savage haste, a fierce desire to punish seemed to possess him. 
The murder had wrought a marked change in him. After the kind 
of epileptic attack which he had on the evening of the funeral, he had 
apparently recovered his health, butremained moody, sullen, and sub- 
ject to frequent outbursts of excitement. 

He urged on the trial incessantly with a persistency suggestive 
of monomania ; but he shrank from all knowledge of its details. His 
impatience under interrogation was remarkable, and showed more 
clearly than anything else how unhinged was his mind. It was im- 
possible to tell if he regretted his wife, but it was plain that he brooded 
over her end. 

Great interest was felt in the trial, but small doubt as to its result. 
It was understood that the Public Prosecutor had rarely had a more 
neatly fitting piece of circumstantial evidence to bring before the 
Court. 

Possibly this happy conviction on the part of the public was 
helped by the disparity of social condition between the victim and 
the accused. When a beautiful and high-born woman is murdered, 
society is laudably anxious for somebody to be punished forthwith. 
And when the supposed assassin turns out to be a poor wretch who 
has not a friend in the world, society, disappointed of a piquant 
scandal, feels that the sooner the wretch is disposed of the better. 

Generally when the case is an interesting one, some ambitious young 
advocate offers himself in the prisoner’s defence. But from some 
cause or other Guido had not received even that cheap proof of 
interest in his fate, and until the very day before the trial his only 
chance lay with the humble lawyer nominated on such occasions by 
the Court. All at once, however, the papers announced that a 
rising member of the bar had taken the case up warmly. 

They added, it was understood that the fee was to be paid by the 
young woman whom rumour indicated as the accused man’s sweet- 
heart. This news made a buzz round poor Lucia’s name. Many 
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explanations were offered of her sudden accession to wealth, and, 
needless to say, they were none of them particularly charitable. 

And yet the whole simple truth was that Lucia had received unex- 
pected notice from France of some few thousand francs left her by 
an uncle of her mother’s. Instantly she had gone to a money-lender, 
and at a ruinous rate of interest had raised the sum necessary for 
Guido’s defence. ‘That moment was the first happy one she had 
known for six months, during which time she had lived—how ? Alas ! 
as one lives without one gleam of comfort, one throb of hope, upheld 
but by the unlauded heroism of ordinary duty, bearing in the silence 
of resignation, with the courage of despair, the weary weight of the 
day’s hours, and the sleepless torture of leaden-footed nights! 

“See how changed she is!” remarked Beppina to Gigia as she 
passed them. 

‘“‘She never was much to look at that I could see,” answered Gigia, 
and in that remark gave the measure of sympathy which Lucia met 
with, in these days, from her neighbours. They were not hard- 
hearted, but they did not understand her, and sympathy is difficult 
without comprehension. 

When the painter’s trial came on at last, the Court was crowded 
to suffocation. 

Every spectator as he came in looked first with the coarse scrutiny 
of hostility at the prisoner. The purely scenical instincts of justice 
in the public were gratified by observing that his pallor was ex- 
treme. 

‘“* He looks sullen,” said most, but a few saw deeper and felt for 
the proud young spirit so cruelly tried which looked out of Guido’s 
mournful, steady eyes. 

He was horribly changed—poor boy!—but there was nobody 
there just then to note that. 

With a weary rather than a dejected air, he sat in a kind of box 
with iron bars in front of it. On each side of him was a carabineer 
bearing a shouldered musket, and so motionless in his uniform and 
cocked hat, as to look more like a graven image than a man. 

The Chief Judge, or President as he is called, took his seat between 
his two silent colleagues, the lesser judges, and in front of the bench 
to be occupied by the witnesses. 

To his left was the black-robed form and keen, inquisitive face of 
the Public Prosecutor—below him sat Guido’s counsel. 

A fat little usher, arrayed like the lawyers in a toga, ran forward 
and irritably called out “ Si/ence.” He had previously announced 
“The Court” in a portentous voice, and seemed to wonder that the 
blood of the public had not been congealed with awe. 

A clerk, in the high nasal tone peculiar to such functionaries, read 
out the indictment against the prisoner. This set forth how Guido 
Zondara, painter, aged twenty-two, native of—in the Abruzzi (the 
document went into every imaginable detail of place and parentage), 
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had by stealth on the evening of the 14th August 18— introduced 
himself into the dwelling of Count Stanislas Cioronski, and there, 
deliberately, and for the sake of gain, murdered the said Count’s 
consort, the noble lady Wanda Cioronski. 

That was what the long string of involved sentences came to, and 
when the reading ceased, the witnesses for the prosecution were 
called. 

The procedure of Italian criminal courts is quite different from 
ours, and is closely modelled on the French system. The President 
alone has the right of direct interrogation, and any questions put by 
anybody else to the witnesses must come through him. The Public 
Prosecutor strains every nerve to obtain a condemnation, and pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the prisoner is guilty. On the other 
hand the accused has the right to check and (through the Judge) to 
question the witnesses, and in this way not unfrequently perhaps in- 
fluences the jury in his own favour. 

For the sake of brevity, we will pass over all interruptions, and 
simply report the evidence against Guido in as condensed a form as 
possible. 

The first witness called was Carlotta Tognetti, the murdered 
woman’s maid. She related how on the fatal evening she was sitting 
as usual at work in the ante-chamber of her employer’s apartment. 
The door opening upon the common staircase of the house (which 
was of course let out in flats) had been left unclosed on account 
of the heat. The Countess who was expecting her husband to return 
and take her for a late drive, was lying half-asleep upon the sofa in 
her bedroom. It was about nine o’clock—not later certainly. ‘The 
man-servant was out, and the cook was in his own regions in the mez- 
zanino, out of call. 

The prisoner came to the ante-chamber door, and asked for the 
Count. On hearing that he was not at home he looked, the witness 
thought, annoyed, lingered a moment, and finally said that he would 
pay a visit to a friend on the fourth floor, and return later on the 
chance of finding the Count then. A few moments later the witness 
feeling the heat oppressive went down into the street. She left the 
ante-chamber door open, as she had not the key and intended to be 
away but five minutes. Might have been absent a little longer, but 
not much. She remained at the street door talking to the porter, and 
was positive that during that interval nobody passed in or out. The 
report of a pistol inside the house startled her, and she ran upstairs 
to find her mistress shot through the head. 

The Countess’s rings, watch, and a sapphire cross which she con- 
stantly wore were missing. They had been all together in a china 
tray on the dressing-table. The witness could not say positively that 
she had seen the sapphire cross on the day of the murder, but she 
thought it very unlikely that she would not have missed it had it been 
‘absent before the other things were taken. 
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The pistol was one which the Countess always kept loaded in her 
room. This was a fancy of hers, against which the Count had 
constantly protested. 

Carlotta was followed by Guiseppe Baroni, copyist of pictures, a 
very old, very shabby, dejected man, who gave his evidence with the 
most unmistakeable reluctance. He had known Guido many years, 
and the young man would sometimes pay him a visit of an evening. 
Had formerly lodged with a family at the top of the house of which 
Count Cioronski occupied the first floor. Meeting the prisoner in the 
street one day shortly before the murder, he told him that he had 
changed his residence. It seemed to him at the time that Guido 
understood him, but he might have been mistaken. 

After a slight snub administered to him for this doubt cast upon 
his own infallibility, Signor Guiseppe Baroni was allowed to retire. 
He remained in the Court—an unconsciously pathetic figure—through- 
out the trial, listening with the painful, perplexed attention of the old, 
and every now and again raising his trembling hands to brush away 
the tears that coursed silently down his withered cheeks. 

The next two witnesses were the porters of the palazzo. 

It must be mentioned here that this house like many such old 
buildings in Italy, had two large entrances in different streets. The 
staircase—single throughout the upper part of its course—divided at 
the landing of the first floor into two branches communicating 
respectively with the entrances. 

The porter of one door—the principal one—deposed to having seen 
Guido Zondara enter, but not to having seen him leave again. He 
remembered Carlotta’s descending, and swore positively that during 
the time she stood at the door talking to him nobody entered the 
house from his side. 

The other porter was almost stone-deaf, so that his evidence— 
which was of a negative character—was taken with extreme difficulty. 

He stated that he was no longer porter of the palazzo, having been 
removed some weeks after the murder, on account of his deafness. 
The street door by his lodge could be opened from within (as usual 
in Italy) by anybody pulling the cord which hung beside it. Persons 
passing in and out constantly ieft it ajar. He was rheumatic, and in 
summer-time when the air was pleasant he did not always get up to 
shut the door. Had found the system answer very well, until the 
murder, which had shocked him very much. On that evening about 
the same number of people as usual had passed through. He had 
not noticed any of them particularly. 

The deaf porter was followed by Pietro Siccoli. He had known 
Guido.at the Art Institute. On the day of the murder the prisoner 
had come to work in the same studio with himself. 

The next morning, Pietro happening to knock over a heap of 
Guido’s things, found a sapphire cross, which struck him because of 
the beauty of the setting. He laughingly asked if it were a love 
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token, and Guido taking it from him rather hastily said that it had 
been given him to pawn by a young girl living in the house which he 
had just quitted. 

Pietro going out shortly heard all the newspaper sellers bawling the 
news of the murder. Impelled by curiosity he went to the scene of 
the event, and found a crowd round the door and Carlotta talking 
volubly. She mentioned that among other objects a sapphire cross 
was missing, and the witness in the first moment of surprise let slip 
that he had just seen such an object in the prisoner’s hands. ‘I 
was a prating idiot,” observed the young man, remorsefully. 

‘On the contrary, to serve the ends of justice, even against a friend, 
is an act of which every good citizen should be proud,” replied the 
President. 

This Spartan remark raised a little applause, especially among the 
ushers ; but it is to be supposed that Pietro Siccoli was not inspired 
with a spirit of lofty patriotism, for he looked unconvinced. 

“ Besides mentioning the prisoner’s possession of the cross, did you 
also report how he accounted for it?” asked the Judge. 

“ Of course I did,” exclaimed Pietro, naively. ‘I told everybody 
over and over again. It was the only way in which I could hope to 
undo the mischief I had done.” 

The President cleared his throat somewhat elaborately, and the 
Public Prosecutor swooped down on the proceedings with a peculiarly 
trenchant interrogation. Pietro was riddled with questions ; he grew 
confused, hot, miserable, and was dismissed at last in a condition of 
bewildered despair. 

The next called was Count Cioronski, whose appearance naturally 
caused a sensation. Every neck was craned in his direction ; every 
eye-glass levelled at him as he entered dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing, and took the oath in a voice almost inaudible. 

“ How ill he looks! But so elegant! .. . so distinguished ! 

. . what a dreadful position! ... Imagine his feelings! ... 
He will not look at the prisoner. . . . No wonder. . . . I hope the 
wretch will be punished!” were among the remarks to be heard, and 
most of them proceeded from ladies. 

The Count did indeed keep his head studiously averted from 
Guido, and for the first few moments it was evident that his emotion 
nearly overpowered him. Those nearest to him noting his livid 
pallor, and the strange, hunted expression of his restless eyes, trembled 
lest he should be betrayed into one of his gusts of fury, or suffer a 
return of his distressing malady. But the marked sympathy of the 
President’s bearing and the respectful compassion visible on the faces 
of the listeners, doubtless contributed to calm him, for little by little 
he resumed his natural manner. 

His evidence in some intangible way—all the more effective for its 
very intangibility—was singularly hostile to Guido. And every word 
uttered by him gained a double meaning and a double force from that 
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sense of poetical justice in the crowd, which was gratified by the sight 
of the husband bearing witness against his wife’s murderer. 

Guido’s poverty, his isolation, his social humility, the kindness of 
the Countess to him, the entire ignorance of the Count regarding him, 
the opportunities afforded him of learning the ways of the house and 
the habits of the family—all these points fell with the weight of 
molten lead upon the wax of each listener’s receptiveness. 

They looked at one another wondering how such wretches as the 
painter could live. Guido himself turned paler—struck dumb by the 
perception of the fatal web so subtly and invisibly woven round 
him. 

“You are quite sure that you did not appoint the prisoner to call 
upon you on that evening?” asked the Judge, for the second time. 

“Sure? Sir, have you not heard me swear it?” answered the 
Count with. dignified simplicity. 

“Can you remember having a conversation with the prisoner on 
any other subject than that of the frames?” 

The Count reflected. ‘ Yes,” he said at last, slowly, as though 
remembering with some difficulty. ‘On the second day of my 
acquaintance with him, as I was accompanying him to the door, we 
passed through a gallery which my poor wife and I had had fitted up 
for pistol-shooting. I showed the prisoner how much more skilful 
the Countess was than myself, and I asked him casually if he knew 
how to shoot. He answered that he was a proficient.” 

“That is not true!” exclaimed Guido. 

The interruption was so unexpected, general attention had been 
so rivetted on the Count, that everybody started. A strange shiver 
traversed Cioronski’s frame, and his former agitated air returned. 

“ That is not true,” firmly repeated Guido, who had risen to his 
feet. 

“Tt is not your turn to speak yet,” said the President coldly, 
“ Nevertheless, proceed. What have you to say?” 

“T told Count Cioronski that I had known a little how to shoot 
when a lad, but that I had not had a pistol in my hand for years and 
was completely out of practice.” 

Count Cioronski uttered no reply till requested to speak by the 
Judge. Then he made a deprecating gesture with his hand. 

“J have no wish to bandy words,” he answered. ‘My position is 
a painful one. I have told all I know.” 

* And you maintain your latest statement in the teeth of the 
prisoner’s denial ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“Then,” said Guido’s clear vibrating tones, while he raised his 
right hand with a gesture of unconscious most dramatic force: 
“Then Count Cioronski lies !” 

At these words a thrill of excitement ran through the audience, and 
a murmur compounded of derision, of rising sympathy, of incredulity, 
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and of surprise, betrayed how profound and how various was the 
effect produced. 

The President rang his bell sharply to impose silence, and ad- 
dressed himself anew to the witness. But Cioronski by this time was 
in a state of perturbation extraordinary to see. 

“T have told you the truth!” he cried fiercely. ‘Why do 
you doubt me? Why do you look at me like that? Who is this 
man to be believed before me? I tell you he is a murderer... . 
He shot her. . . . He shall go to the galleys. ... He ‘ 

His voice at the last words rose toa shriek. Choked with emotion, 
impelled by some blind passion of baffled longing, he raised his shak- 
ing hands above his head as though to hurl an imprecation at the 
petrified Court ; then suddenly his strength failed him ; a shiver of 
piteous weakness traversed his frame, and he burst into a storm of 
hysterical tears. 

After that, it was of course impossible to question him further, and 
he was released in sheer pity. 

The evidence of the medical experts which followed, seemed rather 
flat to the now highly-seasoned appetite of the audience. 

They differed a good deal among themselves after the manner of 
experts, medical or otherwise, but agreed on the whole in affirming 
that the pistol must have been shot from a distance greater than five 
paces, for the wound had been a small, round orifice, with little or no 
appearance of contusion-——such a wound, in short, as is generally pro- 
duced at a certain distance and by a cool and deliberate aim. 

The last witness of any great importance was Beppina. She had 
been in the group of listeners round Carlotta, who had heard Pietro 
Siccoli’s revelations regarding the sapphire cross, and had been much 
surprised, she said, on repeating these to Angela to find that the 
blind woman was in total ignorance of any such present having been 
made by the Countess to her niece. 

Lucia had indeed corroborated Guido’s story as soon as she heard 
it. But the milliner was not slow to hint that in the opinion of the 
“ neighbourhood ” Lucia would be very likely to stretch a point when 
the object in view was to shield her supposed lover. 7 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE VERDICT, 


THE usual attempt to prove an alibi had not been practicable in 
Guido’s case, as by his own confession, after leaving the Countess’s 
dwelling he had seen and spoken with nobody that he knew. 
Tempted by the beauty of the night he had strolled through the streets 
and returned to his lodgings only between ten and eleven o’clock. 

It followed that the greater part of the testimony in his defence was 
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insignificant, and related principally to his mode of life and to the im- 
probability suggested by his antecedents of his having committed a 
murder. 

The people with whom Guiseppe Baroni had formerly lodged de- 
clared that Guido had testified an apparently genuine surprise on 
hearing that the old copyist had changed his abode, and then Lucia 
was called. 

She had been sitting in the room reserved for witnesses, bearing as 
she could the twofold torture of the crawling hours and of her com- 
panions’ inquisitive sympathy. Her mind was filled not so much 
with the thought of Guido as with one fixed vision of him. For six 
months she had not looked upon his face, and the absorbing desire 
to see him rendered her conscious but of his presence, as she entered 
the crowded court. Her eyes travelled straight to the dock and met 
his. What her-long glance of unutterable yearning said, let those tell 
who have known the dagger-thrust of recognition caused by a beloved, 
familiar face seen once more after months of agony, and seen across 
the chasm set by suffering and by change! 

Twice was she addressed before awaking with a start to a sense of 
her position. Then the recollection that she was there for Guido re- 
stored her to perception and to calm, and in her usual clear tones she 
answered the questions ‘put to her. With the simplicity of perfect 
truth, she related all the facts of her acquaintance with Guido, and her 
introduction of him to the Countess. 

The object of the prosecution, of course, was to invalidate her 
evidence by casting as much doubt as possible upon the purity of her 
relations with the painter, and to this end the interrogation plainly 
tended. Lucia’s pale cheeks flushed painfully at the insulting in- 
ference of many of the questions, but her gentle self-possession re- 
mained unshaken, and the firmness of her answers on the subject of 
the sapphire cross produced its effect. Guido’s counsel brightened 
visibly, and the Public Prosecutor interfered frequently to drive some 
point home. 

“You consequently affirm,” said the President, “that the prisoner, 
who was, you say, on no terms of peculiar intimacy with you, and 
who until a day or two before had been in a state of abject poverty, 
preferred to give you fifty francs out of his own pocket rather than 
pawn a jewel which you had given him for that purpose.” 

“I do affirm it,” replied Lucia, steadily. 

“Can you account in any way for such a choice on his part ?” 

For a moment she hesitated ; then answered,“ No.” 

‘On no hypothesis ?” persisted the Judge. 

“On none,” repeated Lucia, feeling all the impossibility of con- 
veying to her interrogators the subtle essence of the motives which she 
felt had influenced Guido, and which her own womanly intuition had 
alone divined. 

“You yourself are, or were, poor,” continued the President. ‘ And 
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yet you represent yourself as having been so careless of an object of 
value as to have heard with indifference that the pawn-ticket, which 
you supposed to have been given for it, was lost ?” 

“I did not care for the cross,” answered Lucia. 

“You must be singularly disinterested.” 

She made no reply. 

“ And you declare that you never even suspected this unaccountable 
act of generosity on the prisoner’s part until you heard the explanation 
which he gave to Pietro Siccoli of his possession of the cross ?” 

“‘T declare it most solemnly.” 

“ Are you quite sure,” resumed the Judge, with an added blandness 
of cynicism, ‘that this explanation of the prisoner’s did not suggest to 
you the whole of the story which you have just related ?” 

“You have called me that I might tell the truth, I believe,” an- 
swered Lucia; and, for the first time, a sparkle of indignant scorn shone 
for an instant in her eyes. 

The President changed his ground. “Is it true that you engaged 
the counsel for the prisoner’s defence ?” 

“Tt is quite true.” 

“With his consent ?” 

“ Without his consent, and without his knowledge.” 

“Remember, you have asserted most positively that the prisoner 
stood to you in the relation of a mere acquaintance,” the President 
remarked warningly. 

Lucia clasped her hands with a nervous movement of distress. It 
was curiously characteristic of her absolute self-forgetfulness that never 
until that moment had she asked herself how Guido.might regard her 
generous interest in his fate. Now, when called upon to justify that 
interest, the knowledge of the wasted form behind the iron bars was 
far more intolerable to her than the cruel cross-examination or the 
pitiless curiosity of the crowd. 

“It is true he was nothing to me,” she said, in low tones. ‘“ No- 
thing but a neighbour, with whose struggles I was acquainted and 
whose misery I had seen.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. Blessed misery! happy struggles! 
where were they now? 

“Tt is a very unusual action to oblige, unsought, a person whose 
only claim upon one’s sympathy is an accident of neighbourhood,” 
observed the Judge. 

“ Perhaps it is unusual,” said Lucia, simply. “I never thought of 
that.” 

The President felt the perfect good faith of this answer to be 
dangerously telling, and summoned a fresh supply of irony to over- 
whelm it. ; 

“ Am I to conclude that you are animated with feelings of disin- 
terested benevolence towards every poor and struggling young man of 
your acquaintance ?” he asked suavely. 

VOL. XXXII. I 
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A malicious titter ran through the. audience, and all the latent fire 
of Lucia’s nature sprang into flame. “Ah!” she cried impetuously, 
“the rich and the happy, how can they know the pity of the poor for 
one another?” She paused for one instant before the sudden rush of 
thoughts long felt but until now felt formlessly and mutely. Then 
while the colour mounted to her delicate face, she resumed in low, 
vehement tones of inspiration: ‘‘ Gifts may give us softer beds, and 
less scanty food. They may deprive cold and want and desolation of 
a portion of their sting ; but they cannot give us joy, or hope; they 
cannot lessen the years of waiting for a success that never comes, or 
lighten the burden of frustrated endeavour ; or sweeten the bitterness 
of a wasted youth. We—we who feel them—alone can know what 
monotony and weariness of soul may add to the anguish of the 
poor.” , 

The effect of these words, poured forth with such unstudied ardour, 
was simply electrical. ‘The moment before Lucia had excited only 
curiosity, piquantly flavoured by evil suggestion; now she had won 
everything that was best and highest in the sympathies of her listeners. 
On their faces shone the light of an enthusiasm reflected from hers ; a 
burst of applause greeted her concluding phrase, and in not a few 
eyes sparkled generous tears. 

“‘We require evidence as to the prisoner from you, not social 
theories,” said the President sharply, as soon as he could make him- 
self heard ; but this time his sarcasm found no echo of amusement. 
On the contrary there was that inarticulate murmur of comment in 
the Court which testifies to excited public feeling. The tide of 
emotion had completely turned in Guido’s favour. Lucia’s simplest 
answers appeared to have gained a new significance, and the mere 
tones of her yoice seemed to go straight to the hearts of those who 
heard her. 

In vain the President rang his bell, and the little usher furiously 
shouted “ Silenzio;” the examination proceeded amidst outbreaks of 
illogical derision and unreasoning applause, and the Court had to be 
cleared at last, and an interval of halfan hour elapsed before the 
public was readmitted to hear the Royal Procurator’s speech. 

That exalted functionary rose to begin his charge in the very worst 
of tempers. He hated scenes at all times, and the late scene had 
been of a nature peculiarly to exasperate him. He was known to 
make his pride and boast of the fact that he had obtained more con- 
demnations than any Public Prosecutor of his nation, and his day. 
He was not eloquent, for eloquence in a fiery sense is not an attribute 
of his office, but he was master of a particular kind of frigid sarcasm, 
that withered the pity and almost paralysed the justice of a jury. 

Very dexterously now did he begin his speech. Coldly alluding to 
the enthusiasm just displayed by the audience, he treated it as a mere 
hysterical efflorescence, which a little intelligent analysis of the evidence 
must soon destroy. He was, he said, far too well acquainted with the 
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keen comprehension and the lofty impartiality of the jury to suppose 
for one moment that ¢Aey would catch the infection of such unreason- 
ing ardour. In this way he immediately brought round the more 
critical among his hearers—that is to say, the large number of people 
in every audience who never can bear to be considered deficient in 
common sense. ‘The excited murmur of sympathy with Guido was 
quickly succeeded by an ominous silence, as under the influence of 
the lawyer’s icy phrases, the circle of incredulity slowly but surely 
widened. Very soon there was hardly anybody but felt a little 
ashamed of having momentarily believed inthe prisoner. Only Lucia 
and old Guiseppe Baroni drew closer together, and looked into each 
other’s faces with consternated eyes. 

“What could be clearer than the meaning of the evidence?” asked 
the Public Prosecutor, not challenging doubt by assertion, but speak- 
ing with a kind of languid impartiality. ‘Short of having taken the 
murderer red-handed, no certainty of guilt could be more absolute. 
The prisoner had not even been able to give an ordinary plausible 
account of himself. What could be more clumsy than his pretence 
of having forgotten Guiseppe Baroni’s change of house? What 
more futile than his pretext of having called to speak to the Count 
about frames that nobody had ever ordered or even wanted? Who 
more likely to meditate such a theft than he ? Misery, failure, and 
want are desperate counsellors, and the prisoner was on the verge of 
starvation. Who would more easily be precipitated from theft into 
murder on detection? He was young, impetuous, a native of a 
province where the blood is hot, and where men are notoriously 
regardless of the value of life.” 

All the evidence adduced against the prisoner had been positive, 
while all that in his favour, with one apparent exception, had been 
negatived. And by whom was this apparent exception made? By 
a woman who had not even cared to conceal her partiality. And 
what, after all, had she had to state? Circumstances currently re- 
ported an hour after the prisoner’s arrest. Nothing was easier for 
anybody than to construct out of common gossip an explanation 
after the fact. And how wild her tale must appear when it was con- 
sidered that she did not even attempt to explain why the prisoner 
‘should have kept the cross! There was no need surely to point out 
to the Court the extreme improbability of a half-starved painter 
having fifty francs to throw away upon a whim, and a whim it cer- 
tainly would have been to keep a jewel for which he had no earthly 
use. Add to this first improbability the extreme unlikelihood of 
Lucia’s having contented herself with the story of the lost pawn- 
ticket. Was it not on the face of it absurd to suppose that a 
struggling embroideress would hear with calm indifference of the loss 
of a ticket representing a jewel of no mean value? Was it not much 
more probable that the jewel had never been hers, and the whole 
story of its belonging to her had been invented by the prisoner 
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to satisfy Pietro Siccoli’s curiosity, and corroborated later by Lucia 
to save her accused lover? 

All this and much more did the Public Prosecutor say, in his dry, 
monotonous tones, with his placid, steely glance; and as he spoke 
hope and enthusiasm dropped away, truth itself was dwarfed, and 
nothing stood erect but the bare and pitiless array of damning facts. 
When the cold voice ceased at last and the accuser sat down, Lucia’s 
face resembled a mask of marble despair, and old Baroni had 
dropped his head upon his folded arms and was sobbing like a child. 

It was the turn now of Guido’s counsel. Signor Lorenzo Bigatti, 
or Signor Renzo, as, with Italian love of abbreviation, he was 
generally called. 

He was very clever, but he was young, and an older lawyer than 
he might have been excused for feeling some nervousness on such an 
occasion. 

For Signor Renzo had been engaged for the defence at the very 
last moment, and scant time had been accorded him in which to con- 
sider all the facts. He was a generous youth, with a fiery and 
brilliant imagination, and later became celebrated as an impassioned 
special pleader. But though remarkable for flashes of insight, he 
did not excel in the passionless dissection and subtle arrangement of 
evidence. With the instinct of his particular superiority, he con- 
tented himself with hammering at the weakest point of the prosecu- 
tion, viz., the total disappearance of all the articles supposed to have 
been stolen, except the sapphire cross. Pointing out forcibly how 
much this one circumstance lent colouring and probability to Lucia’s 
story, he passed to what was really a glowing defence of her. It was 
evident that the girl’s purity and ardent devotion had seized hold of 
Signor Renzo’s chivalrous fancy. The fervour with which he rebutted 
every doubt that had been cast upon the nature of her relations with 
the painter did at last revive some faint flame of belief in his hearers ; 
but unfortunately the audience were suffering from the reaction of 
their own late enthusiasm. The young lawyer’s appeal stirred them 
but feebly after all, and he sat down at last with a mortifying sense 
of failure. In an atmosphere so unelectrical there was but a small 
chance of the jury catching the infection of pity. ; 

The right of speaking last belonged to the Public Prosecutor. He 
observed that the disappearance of most of the abstracted jewels was 
a fact which would have been more significant were it not so common. 
There probably never was a thief yet who had \not friends or accom- 
plices to whom he could confide his spoils, and who escaped detection. 
The accused man’s counsel had pertinently remarked that if the 
prisoner had indeed stolen the jewels and then given them to an 
accomplice he was very unlikely to have kept back the sapphire cross. 
But this the Public Prosecutor regarded as a mere accident. The 
prisoner had evidently seized the whole glittering contents of the 
porcelain tray, and had doubtless stuffed them pell-mell into his 
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pockets. He must have parted with them the same night, probably 
within the same hour. What was more likely than that in his hurry 
and confusion of mind he should momentarily have overlooked the 
sapphire cross? The Public Prosecutor reminded the Court of the 
embarrassment which Guido had betrayed when Pietro Siccoli found 
the cross ; he recapitulated all the evidence point by point ; he laid 
especial stress upon the fact, strange as he declared it, that Lucia had 
never mentioned to her aunt the supposed gift from the Countess to 
her of a valuable and beautiful jewel ; and he concluded suddenly by 
calling upon the jury, in the name of justice and common sense, to 
inflict upon Guido Zondara the full punishment of the Tuscan law for 
murder—in other words, the galleys for life. 

The brief winter day had long drawn to a close, when the jury 
withdrew to consider their verdict. Before they returned the audience 
had greatly thinned: most people had gone home to dinner. The 
really interesting part of the trial was over. Where was the use of 
waiting for the verdict? The evening papers would have that. 

The lawyers shuffled their notes ; the President went comfortabiy 
to sleep on his bench ; Beppina and Angela stirred up the live cinders 
in their little earthen pots of braize, and carried on a whispered con- 
versation with the fat usher. 

In Lucia every feeling was distilled to one exquisite agony of sus- 
pense. Mechanically she still kept her eyes fixed on the dock, from 
which, however, Guido, according to the practice of Italian courts, 
had been removed. 

The jury returned. Silently the twelve took their places; the 
President roused himself; even his mute colleagues showed some 
amceba-like signs of animation. The usual questions were put. 
Was Guido Zondara a thief? Was he a murderer? To each the 
answer was ‘‘ Yes,” and then the foreman announced that in con- 
sideration of the prisoner’s youth the punishment recommended by 
the jury was—twenty years’ hard labour. 

Lucia started as if shot when the carabineers brought back Guido 
to receive his sentence after the jury had delivered their verdict. 

“It is really better than I hoped. It is your evidence that has 
done it. And we can appeal. We ‘ 

Signor Renzo was speaking rapidly, ardently, but he suddenly 
ceased. Lucia raised her eyes to his face, and every emotion but 
pity died down in the young lawyer’s generous heart before that 
glance of unutterable despair! 





CHAPTER VII. 
SIGNOR RENZO. 


“Tr’s all very well for you to talk, Beppina. Propriety here, pro- 
priety there. You know just as much about it as you do of the 
patience of the saints. Of course Lucia and I went to see the poor 
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lad in prison, and we shall go again. We don’t desert our friends in 
trouble, murderers or no murderers.” 

“And I daresay Signor Guido was very much obliged to you,” 
replied Beppina, spitefully. ‘At the same time I think it is a pity 
the whole neighbourhood should say that Lucia is engaged to a con- - 
demned murderer.” 

“Guido is not a murderer, but the neighbourhood is quite right in 
saying that I am engaged to him,” said Lucia, quietly, raising her wan 
face from her work. 

Angela nudged Beppina confidentially. ‘‘ Zitta ! don’t answer her. 
She will get over it in time, you know. But just now it is no use 
talking,” whispered the blind woman. 

“Twenty years is a long while to be engaged,” giggled Beppina. 
** And the sposo away, too! It’s worse than having none at all.” 

“Lucia could marry to-morrow if she liked,” remarked Angela, 
loftily. ‘‘ But if she does not choose to take a husband, what business 
is that of anybody ?” 

“Oh, none at all, of course,” said Beppina. ‘ But come, Lucia, 
you are not serious, are you?» You might as well become a nun at 
once.” 

“ T would rather not talk about it at all, if you please,” replied Lucia, 
gently. 

A nun? What renunciation ever made behind a cloister’s walls 
was more perfect than that sealed by her in the noisome prison 
with a kiss on Guido’s pallid lips? Before her mental vision now 
stretched the gray vista of hopeless years. With the keen pre- 
science of pain she saw the frozen dawns when her bleeding heart 
would follow him upon his shameful task; she felt the anguished 
awakening in dream-haunted nights, and knew the lustre to her for 
ever shadowed, the sweetness to her for ever poisoned of the remorse- 
less southern noons. 

“She is quiet enough, after all,” remarked her neighbours, who 
did not know the depth of the tomb in which one great grief 
can bury all the smaller worries and all the trivial cares of ordinary 
life. 

But if Lucia was quiet, so much could not be said of Signor Renzo. 
In him all the chivalry of a young man, and all the vanity of a young 
lawyer, rose to do battle for Guido. Lucia’s despair touched his 
heart, and the sentence of the Court wounded his pride. He felt 
that he had not been able to do justice either to Guido or to himself. 
He had the conviction that the painter was innocent, and yet he had 
failed altogether, not simply to establish the fact, but even to transport 
it into the regions of probability. This was primarily the fault of the 
evidence. What if Signor Renzo could bring to light such new truths 
as would result not only in the technical reversal of the verdict, but 
in the triumphant vindication of Guido ? 

He grew quite excited at the bare idea; and after a day or two 
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‘ spent in meditation he went to call upon Lucia. Fortunately she was 
alone. 

“You must not fret,” said the lawyer kindly, as he looked at 
her pale cheeks and the dark circles under her eyes. “I feel 
sure all will come right in the end. But we must. find somebody 
else to accuse.” 

“ And whom?” said Lucia, despairingly. ‘* You know how in the 
first investigation nothing could be discovered against the servants.” 

“True. But the servants must have had friends or acquaintances 
coming constantly to the house. My impression is that the law was 
thrown off the right track in the very first instance by Count 
Cioronski’s own apparent conviction of Guido’s guilt. You know 
how damning his evidence was in Court. I hear that it was, if 
possible, even stronger before the Judge of Instruction. And in 
Court he would, of course, have added much more but for his crazy 
fit of excitement.” 

“But why should he have made up his mind that Guido was 
guilty ?” 

“Who knows?” Signor Renzo shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Madness 
(he is half demented evidently), caprice, jealousy even. Was he 
jealous, do you think?” asked the lawyer, sharply. 

“T don’t know.” Lucia turned deadly pale. The thought was 
torture—for all her faith in Guido. 

“Vou see,” said Signor Renzo, “ the strongest point against Guido 
is his presence in the house at that particular moment, combined 
with his fatal forgetfulness in regard to old Baroni’s change of 
residence. The theory of the prosecution is that he had gone to the 
Countess’s apartment with some plan, probably not very definite, of 
robbery, or perhaps only with the idea of obtaining money from her. 
Disappointed of seeing her at first, he had lingered about the stairs 
until he heard, or saw, Carlotta descend. Then he entered, found the 
rooms deserted, the Countess asleep, and saw the jewels on the table. 
The temptation was overpowering; he took them. The Countess 
suddenly roused, started up, and the thief shot her to avoid 
detection.” 

‘So that you suppose him to have committed a second crime to 
escape from the consequences of the first?” exclaimed Lucia, half 
indignantly. 

“Cara mia! if criminals were always cool headed and always 
logical, I assure you we should have very few interesting trials,” 
answered Signor Renzo. “This, as I tell you, is the theory of the 
prosecution. To destroy it we must substitute another theory for it : 
in other words, find another assassin. Now you were a good deal at 
the Countess’s. Were there any miserable, half-starved hangers-on 
of the servants, who would be likely to learn the habits of the house- 
hold, and be able, consequently, to choose the best moment for a 
robbery ?” 
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Lucia shook her head sadly. She could think of nobody of the ° 
kind. 

“ Supposing there to have been such a person,” continued Signor 
Renzo, “he must either have been lurking about the stairs for some 
time before committing the deed, or he must have entered the house 
by the deaf porter’s lodge after Carlotta descended, or he must have 
been concealed in the apartment. If he had been lurking about the 
stairs, Guido himself, in all probability, would have seen him, nor 
could he have failed to mention a fact so much in his own favour. 
If he were concealed in the apartment one would be led to suspect 
the connivance of the servants. But against them, as you yourself 
have just said, the preliminary inquiry elicited absolutely nothing. 
There remains the third hypothesis, that the thief entered the house 
after the maid had left the ante-chamber.” 

Lucia sighed wearily. This nameless, invisible, intangible murderer 
—who could he be? 

“He might have been anybody,” resumed the lawyer, unconsciously 
answering her thought. ‘Some abject wretch, half-meditating a crime 
as an escape from starvation, who, seeing an open door, entered, and 
tempted, succumbed.” Signor Renzo rose, and perplexed, took a 
turn or two about the room. ‘The Countess was almost recklessly 
benevolent, I have heard,” he went on. “I suppose there were all 
sorts of poor creatures who went to her for relief?” 

* All sorts.” Lucia gave a faint, sad smile of recollection, as she 
remembered how the people had thronged to the beautiful Countess’s 
dwelling as to some miraculous shrine. 

“ And, of course, it would be in this particular neighbourhood 
where she lived on the outskirts of such a seething mass of poverty, 
that her reputation for charity was greatest ? ” 

“Yes,” said Lucia, “everybody went to her until the Count 
interfered. And to the last she was very, very kind.” 

“Humph!” Signor Renzo grew more and more meditative. 
‘You know of no unusually miserable creature living hereabouts, 
who showed any special agitation on hearing of the murder, or 
behaved in any way strangely ?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“‘ Nobody left the neighbourhood rather suddenly ?” persisted the 
lawyer. 

“Ah!” cried Lucia, and clasped her hands in a positive spasm of 
remembrance. ‘“ Zito /” 

“Tito?” Signor Renzo took a chair and dropped into it in front 
of her. ‘ And who is Tito?” 

But already Lucia was remorseful. ‘It is impossible,” she said. 
* Do not ask me to suspect him.” 

“Tell! tell!” urged her companion excitedly. ‘ Never mind who 
he is. I wo.ald suspect the Judge on the Bench, now, rather than 
Guido,” 
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Thus entreated, reluctantly, with many protests, she told how on 
the very evening of the murder Isoletta had been ill, how Tito, 
desperate, had gone out to get money, and had returned in about 
an hour apparently with a good deal. 

“And you say that the interval of his absence corresponded as 
nearly as possible to the time of the murder ?” 

“You” 

“ And what has become of him ?” 

“ He is living at Pistoja, I hear. He left this a. very few days after 
the murder.” 

“ Suddenly ?” 

* Quite suddenly.” 

“ And yet nobody ever thought of connecting his departure with 
the murder!” exclaimed Signor Renzo. 

“Tn all that excitement I think his going attracted no attention,” 
said Lucia. 

“ And what is he doing at Pistoja, do you know?” 

“Working at his trade as a carpenter.” 

“ Prosperously ?” 

‘Very prosperously, I believe. Somebody even said that he had 
opened a shop.” 

“T am always suspicious of ne’er-do-weels who are suddenly found 
in easy circumstances. But what I do not understand is how, 
supposing him to be our man, he could so quickly have converted the 
jewels into money. Who were his associates ? Oh, Internationalists ! 
I would believe any harm of ¢hem,” said the prejudiced lawyer. He 
relapsed into musing. “I am afraid it is not very much of a clue, 
after all,” he presently continued. ‘Nay, don’t lose heart, Signora 
Lucia! It is a starting point if it is nothing else. You must leave 
me to think it all over. Meanwhile, I know that I need not entreat 
you to be silent. The least hint would ruin everything. You shall 
hear from me in a few days. Good-bye.” 

“T am very grateful,” said Lucia, with her modest grace. 

Signor Renzo, bowing with an involuntary reverence over her out- 
stretched hand, muttered something not very clear about his duty and 
the cause of justice. But as he walked home the young lawyer 
caught himself wondering more than once wherein lay the nameless 
charm of this proud but gentle maiden of the people. Certain it is 
that she played a far more prominent part in his meditations than the 
austere goddess of the Sword and Scales. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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PLEASURE AND SORROW. 


I READ within an ancient book one day 

Quaint lore that well beguiled my hour of leisure, 
And in its yellow pages chanced to stray 

Upon a legend of the Goddess Pleasure. 


That wayward nymph, escaping, it would seem, 

The crowd of zealous courtiers who had sought her, 
Had wandered to the margin of a stream, 

And here to bathe her rosy limbs bethought her. 


So by the covert side her clothes she laid, 

And loosed her sandals, never once discerning 
How pallid Sorrow lingered in the shade, 

A pair of envious eyes upon her turning: 


Who, when she sported in the wave anon, 
Drawing anear with furtive glances eager, 

The dainty garments stole, and put them on 
To shroud her form, and veil her visage meagre. 


And thus disguised pale Sorrow went her way, 

And thus befooled, men rashly thronged around her, 
And seeking only Pleasure day by day, 

At last too surely only Sorrow found her. 


The volume slipped unheeded from my knee, 
As on the simple tale awhile I pondered, 

For many times since then it seems to me 
Sorrow in Pleasure’s stolen garb has wandered. 


And some she tempts with wealth, and some with wine, 
To follow where she leads, but on the morrow, 
Though in the chase they deemed her half divine, 
The face that mocks them is the face of Sorrow. 


True pleasure lives not here, and he to whom 
An earnest of her presence shall be given, 
Must learn in time to look beyond the tomb, 
And train his thoughts that they may rise to Heaven. 


SYDNEY GREY. 











BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


By Narissa Rosavo. 


| peace assumed no black garb for the gallant boy born in her 

purple, yet doomed never to wear a crown; but, long years 
since, in the days of Mirabeau—that esprit-fort, beautiful through his 
excess of ugliness—on the eve of the first French Republic, a three 
days’ mourning was voted by acclamation on the death of the 
youngest son in a family of seventeen children, all the progeny of a 
poor, hard-working New England emigrant dyer and soap boiler. 
How true we often find that utterance, “The first shall be last and 
the last first !” 

Benjamin Franklin died in his eighty-fifth year. Few, indeed, would 
willingly undertake to retrace all the steps of so long an earthly 
pilgrimage, but that is what the subject of this sketch desired to do 
just before the final scene. ‘“‘ All I would ask should be the privilege 
of an author, to correct, in a second edition, certain errors of the 
first. Were this, however, denied me, st¢i// would I not decline the 
offer !” 

Benjamin was, as a boy, sturdy, masterful, and impatient; but so 
quick to learn some things that reading seemed to come by instinct, 
although all arithmetic was apparently beyond his powers. His father 
resolved to make a chaplain of his youngest son. He was encouraged 
to do this by his brother, who followed Josiah from England to 
America, and aided him in business. 

This uncle was the boy’s godfather, and of a preaching turn himself. 
He had written a volume of sermons, in shorthand of his own inven- 
tion, and promised this book, hereafter, to his godson if he would 
trouble to learn how to read the crabbed characters. Benjamin was 
as eager over the matter as King Alfred had been on a similar occa- 
sion. He succeeded, but soon forgot them again, as his father 
quickly found the expenses of keeping the boy at school, to say 
nothing of the future college he should attend, were quite beyond 
him. The plan was relinquished. Josiah told his little son he was 
not good enough to be made a parson of. Benjamin was guilty of 
chafing over long prayers and the very lengthy graces said before 
and after meals. When the frugal family stores were being laid in 
for a season, he had once wickedly, though very gravely, entreated of 
his father to come and bless them wholesale, so that the frequent 
retail supplications and thanksgivings might be done away with. 
It is easy to imagine how such utter depravity was lectured in a 
nonconformist family. The culprit confessed he was not good enough 
for home life. He wanted badly to go and be a sailor. This was 
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turning the, tables on his parents with a vengeance. They took 
him back into favour, and perhaps even shortened the prayers. 

He was now to learn his father’s trade; and he filled moulds, 
cut wicks, and ran on messages for a time, but he hated it all; books, 
books, books, it was those he longed to be over. There was another 
rebellion. The patient father still turned a deaf ear to all talk of the 
sea, but he took his son by turns to observe and study the trade of 
every artisan in Boston where they lived, hoping Benjamin would 
betray aptitude or liking for some one of them. He rejected all as 
a permanent employment, but learned much, as was ever his custom, 
wherever he went. And the power he now acquired of handling 
tools, hereafter, when he was busy experimenting upon his discourse 
concerning the identity of lightning and electricity, proved most 
valuable. 

Meantime Josiah Franklin and Abiah his wife were despairing of 
him. Their eldest son was established as a printer in the city, and 
was now publishing the Boston Courant, one of the two only papers 
then appearing in America; and that was one too many, as most 
people thought. After much persuasion Benjamin, at twelve years of 
age, consented to sign indentures binding himself apprentice for nine 
years to his brother. He was to receive no wages until eight of them 
had expired. 

The bait of, at least, helping to make books tempted him here, 
but the connection was not a happy one. James was hard and 
tyrannical as a master, and the father was continually called in to 
settle disputes. As his judgment usually supported his youngest 
son’s cause, his interference rather made matters worse. 

There was, no doubt, much jealousy in the elder’s mind of his 
brother. He had called in an ally and found this boy apprentice 
more powerful than himself. Benjamin learned his business as a 
printer rapidly and thoroughly. He gathered information on all 
sides, sitting up at night to read every book he could borrow or 
obtain possession of. ‘The few he had of his own he used to ex- 
change when mastered. 

He fell upon the poets, and resolved to be one himself. He 
wrote some doggerel ballads on recent topics then under discussion. 
James, who was never above turning a penny, printed them, and 
sent the boy selling them about the streets. They sold well, and 
Benjamin was growing puffed with vanity, and certain of possessing 
the divine aflatus, when his sensible father took him in hand, and 
showed him all the ridiculousness of his very weak compositions. 

Benjamin forsook poetry, and took to prose writing. Here again 
his father proved his best friend. A voluminous correspondence of 
the youth with a clever friend named Collins came into his hands. 
He pointed out all the faults of style, and the superiority of Collins’ 
letters. Mortified, but resolute for his own improvement, the boy, 
now about fourteen, used every endeavour to amend, and with such 
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good success that articles slipped by him, anonymously, under the 
door of his brother’s office, were eagerly published in the Courant, 
and much praised by the public. 

A little later James fell into trouble with the Government, and was 
imprisoned for a month, and on his release was forbidden to continue 
his paper. Benjamin had carried it on with exceptional success 
during his absence. After much consultation with friends, it was 
now thought that the best and only plan was to release the boy from 
his indentures, so far as the public were concerned, and to allow him 
to remain the nominal editor and owner. 

This was done, but a secret paper was drawn up by James, binding 
his brother, now sixteen years of age, as closely as ever. This was, 
of course, not legal or for the world’s eye ; but, having been seduced 
into signing it, Benjamin, ever after, mourned over the course he 
shortly took. Herein he seems to have stretched honour and honesty 
beyond their limits. He was treated without regard to either. 
Although now, virtually, master of the position, the youth was still 
treated like a slave. He had no wages, and must put up, not only 
with constant, hard words, but should also endure blows, and never 
seek to retaliate. 

At length, when one scene worse than usual had taken place, 
Benjamin fled away by night, and left James for ever, his friend 
Collins helping him to escape. 

He went first to New York, and on the voyage thither the sailors 
caught a fine cod, and cooked it for their dinners. They offered the 
runaway apprentice a share. Benjamin, some years before this, had 
read a book advocating abstinence from all animal food, on the 
ground that each slaughter was little better than a murder. The 
young disciple had been since then a strict vegetarian, and his health 
did not suffer then or throughout his life whenever he again adopted 
such spare food. Perhaps it rather benefited, as it undoubtedly did, 
from his strict and continuous temperance. But on this occasion the 
lad was very hungry, and the cod smelt very nice. On consideration 
he remembered noticing that the fish, when opened, was found to 
contain other lesser fish. He argued that this particular cod, at any 
rate, had merited death, and he ate a hearty meal off it. 

From New York Franklin went on to Philadelphia, in search of 
work. Here he landed, tired, dirty, and almost penniless—a stranger 
in a strange land. Hunger pinched so hard that he hastened to buy 
some bread, which he ate eagerly as he went along the streets. A 
portly young girl observed him, and smiled. He blushed, and turned 
aside. Her name was Read, and she was destined to be his future 
wife, although each should first live through many and strange 
vicissitudes. 

A good workman usually finds employment, and a. worthy youth 
is apt to make friends. Franklin was soon supplied with both: of 
the latter, then and later, he gained perhaps too many. A chance, 
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or what is called such, drew on him the notice of Sir William Keith, 
the provincial governor, who henceforward paid him much attention, 
even going so faras to invite him often to his house to dinner parties. 

This went fair to turn the lad’s head, and made his new master, a 
printer named Keimer, exceedingly jealous. Sir William depreciated 
this man, and urged Benjamin to set up a printing office on his own 
score, promising to support it. The boy, for he was still only seven- 
teen, spoke of his youth, and lack of sufficient means ; but all 
obstacles were cried down. The governor loved popularity and new 
objects of patronage, and was given to promising everything and 
doing nothing of what he engaged to do; but Benjamin had to live 
a good while longer before he learned to estimate this new friend at 
his real worth. 

He, at length, allowed himself to be talked into returning to 
Boston, to ask his father to help him in setting up alone in business, 
taking with him a very flattering letter from Sir William. Perhaps he 
was, in any case, glad of an excuse for seeing once more the dear 
home people, for news of which he had vainly pined now for nine 
months. He obtained a holiday, therefore, from Keimer, without 
betraying his projects; took leave of Miss Read, into whose father’s 
house his present master had sent him to lodge, and set forth, 
dressed in his best suit, with a good horse to ride, a watch in one 
pocket and some money to jingle in another; altogether a new indi- 
vidual, so far as externals went, from the runaway ‘’prentice” of 
last year. 

As he travelled homewards he tells of all the wearisome delays he 
had at each inn from the curiosity of the inhabitants. At length he 
composed a short biography for such occasions, and his first proceed- 
ing henceforth was to summon all—master, mistress, children and 
servants—to assemble and listen, while he addressed them thus: 
“Good people, I am Benjamin Franklin, printer by trade, still a 
youth. I have relations in Boston, whither I journey on business. 
I shall remain there but a short time, and shall then return to my 
duties, as a wise man should. This is all I can tell you, and I 
therefore beg of you now to have pity on me, and attend as quickly 
as you can to my wants, and to those of my horse.” 

Franklin’s appearance in Boston created quite a sensation, when 
backed up by his accounts of his prosperous life in Philadelphia. 
His brother James turned green with envy and white with rage. His 
friend Collins straightway threw up his good clerkship, and not wait- 
ing even to return with Benjamin, preceded him as far as New 
York. Here, while lingering: idly, he fell into habits of intemper- 
ance, and lived henceforth but to. be a burden to himself and a thorn 
in the side of Franklin. From that time he became a confirmed 
drunkard. He involved his friend in a debt which entangled him in 
trouble for years. . 

Josiah and Abiah Franklin wept over and blessed their prodigal, 
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and eagerly listened to his news. But the father shook his head over 
the new projects, and even over the Governor’s letter, much as it 
pleased and gratified him to know that his Benjamin was esteemed, 
and worthy of it. He considered his son too young. When he was 
of age, four years hence, he promised to help him to set up business 
if he possibly could then command the necessary money. 

With this pledge Franklin returned to Philadelphia, and would 
have been content had Sir William allowed. But Sir William did 
not. He kept the project ever on the tapis, urged Benjamin much 
now to go over to London and choose his printing press, promising, 
if he did so, to go security himself for all the necessary expenses. 

At length the boy took him at his word, and engaged his passage 
in the next vessel. ‘Tears and vows were exchanged between him 
and Miss Read, his trunk was packed, also that of a new fidus achates, 
a worthless poet named Ralph. This man was destined to be even 
more troublesome and expensive a friend than Collins had proved. 

Sir William Keith was also to give Franklin several good letters of 
introduction. There were, however, the most unaccountable delays 
about these and the letter of credit. Benjamin had at length to go 
on board without them. They were to be sent after him, before the 
vessel started. He never got them, one way or another. The 
Governor was tired of his protégé, and had played his game as far 
as he meant to go. 

Years afterwards, when they met again, each looked aside, equally 
unwilling to speak, although from different causes. 

Meantime, poor Franklin was in much the same plight on reaching 
London as when he first entered Philadelphia. In place of improv- 
ing his condition, he was now poorer than ever. 

Amid all the difficulties and troubles of the next five years of hard 
work he allowed himself to forget his true love, or at any rate he 
neglected to keep up a correspondence. He wrote once, at the 
height of his bitter disappointment, to say that he could not possibly 
return to America for very long; after that he wrote no more, com- 
mitting thus, as he says, the greatest error of his life. 

Miss Read’s parents forced her into a loveless marriage. Her 
husband turned out bad and unkind, and the pair soon separated, 
he going to the West Indies, where report said he shortly died. It 
was not, however, possible to ascertain his death as a fact. When 
Franklin at length returned she was neither maid, wife, nor well- 
authenticated widow. Still the old love was stronger than ever on 
reunion, and, after much doubting, they risked all, and were married. 
He was nearly as poor as on the first day she saw him, but, by 
degrees, their steady industry and rigid economy was rewarded by an 
ever increasing tide of prosperity. 

The happy wife felt it a gala day indeed when, by long accumulated 
small savings, she was able to surprise her husband one morning with 
a china cup and a silver spoon from which to take his breakfast, 
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Franklin was shocked. ‘‘ You see how luxury creeps into families in 
spite of principles,” he says. When his meal was over he went to 
the store, and rolled home a wheelbarrow full of papers through the 
streets with his own hands, lest folk should get wind of the china cup, 
and say he was above his business. Mrs. Franklin put the new 
possessions by on a high shelf, smiled at them, and then set about 
her daily task of stitching the fresh printed sheets. 

At this time Franklin was working hard after moral perfection. 

Slowly but surely they rose to wealth and honour. By-and-by, 
when troubles arose with the mother country, Franklin was sent to 
and fro on political missions, which he transacted, invariably, with 
miraculous judgment and prudence. He hoped against hope for a 
peaceable settlement, until the day came when his old Boston 
friends tossed a’ ship-load of good tea under the waves, sooner than 
pay the tax on it. 

Then came an outcry in the General Assembly, of which Franklin 
was now an honoured member, for the passing of a law forbidding 
Episcopalians in America to pray for the King. Foreseeing fresh 
troubles out of this, and small advantage, Benjamin, with grim 
humour, diverted the danger by suggesting that to his certain know- 
ledge those good people had besieged Heaven these twenty-three 
years with entreaties to grant him and his ministers wisdom. ‘“ Now, 
we all know,” he concluded, ‘that they have not been heard. It is 
clear, therefore, they have no credit in that Court.” 

The laugh that followed put an end to the motion. 

By this time Franklin had been granted a large income, in acknow- 
ledgment of his public services. He spent it, and his hardly earned 
private fortune nobly, ever seeking to benefit mankind by all possible 
means. The States owed their first hospital to him. He established 
useful clubs, colleges, libraries, &c. 

From the date of his scientific discoveries honours were literally 
showered on him, at home and abroad. In France his theories 
attracted special notice. His experiments were frequently displayed 
before large crowds of interested spectators. On one occasion the 
unfortunate expositor became a martyr to the cause of science, being 
killed by the electric force he drew upon him from the clouds. 

Later on, when Franklin was in Paris as an envoy, seeking an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with France for his country against 
England, the old philosopher was the most popular man in the city, . 
although his mission was but coldly and cautiously considered. He 
was received well at Court. Magnificent fétes were given in his 
honour. The fairest among three hundred lovely women was chosen 
for the honour of placing a crown of laurel on the old man’s head, 
and of imprinting two kisses on his withered cheeks, such as Mr. 
Punch himself might have despaired of receiving. 

Those were the days of supreme art and splendour in dress, of 
wigs and powder, of highest elegance of manner, and of most polished 
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address. Knowing all this, and comprehending well that an old 
American, nearly eighty years of age, and “of the people,” could 
not compete with nobles and princes in the most cultivated metropolis 
of Christendom, on landing in France he laid aside his respectable 
wig and customary clothes, and adopted a style of his own, from 
which he never varied, and which made him truly the most remark- 
able man in the country. He wore his own white locks, and over 
them a round brimmed hat. He was dressed in brown, carried a 
white stick, and was never seen without spectacles. His years, his 
simplicity, his dignity, were his only ornaments, and they became him 
well. 

He was detained long in Paris; so long that his noble old figure 
became a familiar one in the streets ; so long that he pined for home, 
and entreated to be recalled. But at length he accomplished what, 
perhaps, none other could have done—the object of his journey. 

The enthusiasm of his reception, on his return, was unequalled. | 
Salutes thundered a welcome, bells rang him home, loving hearts 
throbbed to meet him, proud arms carried him through the streets, | 
every voice blessed him, and every hand longed to clasp his. 

A few more scenes, and then came the last of all, and with it the 
use for his epitaph, written more than sixty years before by himself, 
and found amongst his papers :—‘‘ The body of Benjamin Franklin, 
printer (like the cover of an old book, its contents torn out, and 
stripped of its lettering and gilding), lies here, food for worms; yet 
the work itself shall not be lost, but it will (as he believed) appear 
once more, in a new and more beautiful edition, corrected and 
amended by the AuTHOR.” 
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SECRET AS THE GRAVE. 


A BIOGRAPHY. A.D. 1665—1723. 


By C. J. LANGSTON. 
I, 

‘THE times were out of joint. “If one look unto the. land 

behold darkness and sorrow.” A treacherous debauchee sat 
on the throne, “ false, fleeting, perjured;” leering with bleared eyes 
at everything pureand good. ‘That leer was taken up by the courtiers 
and passed on to the commonalty of the realm. Perish all virtue, 
freedom of thought, and worship; but, God save the King. The 
nation was drunk, but not with wine; drunk with excess of liberty to 
work its own sweet will, and with the licence to do everything save 
establish a conventicle, or contravene the Thirty-nine Articles. One 
prophet there was—a Samson who shook the temple of Mammon, 
and the light of whose eyes had been quenched in manhood, but 
whose fiery soul burned in the dark. He lifted his still beautiful 
orbs to heaven and uttered a parable against the backsliding of the 
age; then dying, poured out his soul in undying song. 

Another voice was at hand to cry aloud and spare not, even with 
the trumpet of the Archangel. It needed not the despairing shriek of 
the fanatic along her streets, “There is wrath gone out from the 
Lord, the plague is begun.” For, in the modern Babylon people 
were hurrying to and fro, silent and far apart; and at intervals there 
appeared written on the wall, like the “ Mene mene” of old, the 
awful sentence, “ Lord, have mercy upon us,” encircling the image of 
the cross. ‘Truly the times were out of joint in 1665. 

There was brought to a quiet country church for baptism “ Edward, 
infant son of Thomas and Margaret B , of Mersham, Gent.” No 
venerable font lent its hoary sanction to the sacred rite, for two years 
afterwards occurs the entry in the Parish Book, “‘ Payd Master Gower 
and Mason Epps ye sum of one shilling and ninepence for bringing 
ye auld font from the Lodge forstall. Repayring ye same at ye base, 
eightpence.” 

The parents of Edward were fairly well to do, having an estate of 
seven hundred acres or more, and living in a picturesque manor 
house, now divided into cottages, but little altered during the last two 
hundred years. It is a high-roofed, half-timbered dwelling of a style 
frequently seen in Kent, the first floor projecting on stout oak joists, 
and having odd corners covered with ivy, with broad-based chimneys, 
suggestive of secret chambers, and an old-fashioned garden, overrun 
with simple flowers and herbs, such as Shakespeare speaks of, and 
where many a Puritan posy has been gathered. Even now the sweet 
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scent of the lavender and the moss-rose comes back to me like the 
breath of a purer life from the Eden of childhood, and I sigh to 
think how soon all the dear earthly flowers have faded for evermore. 
The ground rises to the north and west, and a long stretch of moor- 
land widens to the south, through which passes a sluggish stream, 
formerly the haunt of the bustard and the snipe. 

At the time of which I write, Thomas B , Gent., had been 
obliged to part with some of his broad acres. Whilst yet a lad of 
sixteen he had accompanied his father, an old Royalist, to the wars, 
and the estate was deeply mortgaged in the King’s service; but there 
still remained a moiety sufficient to enable him to sleep in the 
ancestral home, and to send his eldest son, Edward, to the University. 
“ He cannot thrust his way with the sword,” said Mr. Thomas B 
to a neighbour, “for in these dangerous days no man knows his 
enemy ; little heed is taken to my suit at Court; therefore the lad 
must be content with this small patrimony and his uncle’s promise of 
preferment.” 

“Walk circumspectly, and remember her that bare you,”sobserved 
his mother, the stately ‘Margaret, as young Edward mounted his 
horse. An old serving-man followed on another with huge saddle- 
bags. Thus equipped he entered Oxford in 1684. 

Edward B witnessed stirring scenes in Oxford between 1685 
and 1688. ‘The troublous times were revived. Heads of houses 
trembled, and the city was divided in its allegiance; whilst. the 
reformed faith was in jeopardy. Already a strange ritual had “begun 
to appear in college chapels, for a new king arose, at the best a fool, 
at the worst a bigot, whose only virtue was obstinacy. He attempted 
to govern; that was a mistake: afterwards to coerce; that was fatal. 
He fled to France. ‘ The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” He 
fled without hindrance, and was forgotten without effort. Thus 
England’s great danger passed. 

In 1688 Edward B , having graduated, left the University and 
turned his footsteps eagerly homewards. His father, though scarcely 
sixty years old, was alike broken in health and fortune from that 
“hope deferred” which adheres to the promise of princes ; a promise 
which the Merry Monarch gave so gracefully and broke so persistently, 
to many others besides the gentlemen of Kent. His wife Margaret, 
then forty-eight years old, bore up bravely, finding abundant occupa- 
tion and interest in household duties, and in the management (and 
manage them she ad) of her three sons, Edward, William, and John. 

Dame Margaret welcomed the return of her first-born gladly, for 
beneath that stately mien there throbbed a loving heart. For five 
years she had scarcely seen Edward. The stripling had become 
a man, with the high forehead of his father, and those blue, 
dreamy eyes which had not looked out of the family face since old 
John B died, two generations before. 

He had much to tell them, especially about London. The 
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city was well-nigh rebuilt. The cathedral was to be the finest in the 
world. He had been hoisted in a bucket to the timbers of the dome, 
and saw the King riding below no larger than an emmet; and 
Millington, the bookseller, had shown him a missal used by King 
James. Moreover, he had seen the Primate, and had been assured 
that, upon sending letters of testimony, he might present himself for 
ordination three months hence. 

That was a joyful evening at the lonely manor. One or two 
neighbours came at four, and the hostess bid them taste the new 
foreign drink called tea, or tay, a pound of which had been bought 
at Dover for forty-five shillings. Edward was made much of, and his 
younger brothers were allowed to sit with their parents. Even their 
father was cheerful, and remembered an old English song composed 
by John Baldwinne. And what asupper was laid at seven, served on 
good honest pewter, with flagons of silver gilt. Surely no viands 
could be more tempting than the spiced brawn, the streaky sirloin, 
and the golden ale. And when all was quiet one observance was 
not forgotten. The thoughtful mother took the heavy Bible, “ A gift 
to our dear Margaret on her marriage day,” and read aloud about 
one who was dead and is alive again, who was lost and is found. 


The bells of the vast cathedral at Canterbury should have made 
glad music in the quaint city; for the morning was fair, and there 
were bright faces gathered at the southern portal, waiting for the 
ordination held by my Lord Archbishop. But it was the season of 
Lent, and from three sonorous voices only in the lofty tower came 
the solemn refrain, “ Rend your hearts.” To pass into the building 
from the fresh, free air outside was to pass into the chill silence of a 
vaulted sepulchre. There were few traces of recent desecration and 
disaster ; but the Temple of the Lord seemed uncared for and 
deserted ; and the very atmosphere heavy with the weight of woe, 
which had fallen fifty years before from a murdered Archbishop. 

As young Edward B passed up the nave to take his place 
among the candidates, his chief ancestor, the Chancellor, was seen in 
his heavy robes resting his head on his hand, and gazing wistfully 
upon so comely a scion of his race. Royalist and Roundhead had 
passed ; the keen eyes of the restless Laud had scanned the recum- 
bent figure ; but the tread of their hurrying feet had not broken his 
long rest. Now was his spirit moved for a moment, as his kinsman 
approached in the full tide of that life which he had laid down 
nearly eighty years before, and the old Chancellor gazed wistfully 
after him. The service was well-nigh as cold as the effigy; the 
sermon passionless like those stony eyes; and soon the deep under- 
tone of the organ ceased to tremble in the vaulted roof, and the vast 
cathedral was left to the awful memories of the past. 

In the following year the promise of preferment from Uncle John 
was fulfilled: The Reverend William Sale, who had been placed in 
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the living of S in 1686, found it convenient to resign; and, on 
the third of July, 1690, Edward B was inducted. 

The occasion was pleasant and genial, like the season. Looking 
from the large window of the guest chamber, Edward saw the graceful 
spire of the little church breaking the outline of the highland to the 
North. The church was his own; the parishioners were his flock. 
He was happy at the prospect of much quiet usefulness ; happy also 
in the remembrance that the expectations of the family had not been 
disappointed. Leaving the invalid father seated near the beehives in 
the garden, Dame Margaret and her boys walked to S—— Church, 
some of the grey stones of which had been fashioned by pious hands 
in the twelfth century. Here, in the half-timbered porch, he was 
met by the Vicar of Ashford, the Reverend Samuel Warren. After 
a little formality, Edward took the attenuated key, and unlocking the 
low massive door entered the belfry. At the instigation of the then 
Primate, who had issued searching articles of inquiry, the four bells 
had been recast by Josephus Hatch, in 1636; and the young Rector 
now sounded such a wild alarum on the great tenor bell that, though 
the wind was contrary, its vigorous note smote the ear of his fond 
father one mile away, causing him to murmur with delight, “That is 
my Edward !” 

The income arising from the living was inconsiderable. Unhappily 
the Act of 1642 directed Church lands to be sold for State purposes, 
reserving a decent maintenance for the minister ; and, as the Com- 
missioners were empowered to begin with the property of those whose 
adherence to the Stuarts had been most manifest, the B family, 
as patrons of S——, again suffered for their loyalty. Forty-eight 
acres of excellent glebe, each parcel of land carefully described in 
the Terrier I have before me, were disposed of; leaving, as if in 
irony, a few paltry fragments scattered in obscure corners over the 
parish, scarcely amounting to a dozen acres in all. 

Nor did the rectorial tithe, over an area of eight hundred and 
thirty-two acres, produce much. 

Wheat was then at forty-one shillings per quarter (afterwards it 
leapt to sixty shillings), and the difficulty and vexation of claiming tithe 
in kind from a disaffected people often caused the young minister 
to stay his hand. 

Apart from the Court Lodge and a dilapidated mansion called 
Swanton, the families of a few sturdy yeomen and their helpers 
formed the population. These men well sustained the old reputation 
of the county—“ Invicta.” They were a tall, stalworth race, smooth 
speaking, and of gentle manners, not wakeful to offend, nor willing 
to forgive. ‘‘ Ye have angels’ faces, but Heaven knows your hearts.” 
There was also an encampment of gipsies ; residents they might almost 
be called, occupying a strip of waste land north-east of the church; and 
these furnish an element of romance in the life of Edward B i 
For it happened, four years after his induction—that is, in 1694—a 
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shadow fell upon the quiet household at Mersham by the death of the 
invalid father ; and, as the estate was burdened, the widow Margaret 
rather decidedly set before her eldest son, Edward, the desirability of 
securing a..lady of fortune for a wife. ‘Thou art twenty-nine,” 
said she, “and. Mildred Hall is twenty-seven. I know she will favour 
thy affection, and I will speak to her mother on thy behalf.” 

Edward, being somewhat vexed by, his mother’s importunity, left 
the house, although it was dusk, and walked towards S——. He 
was startled by seeing a dim light in the church ; and more so when, 
pausing: in_ the porch, he found that some kind of service was going 
on within, -..- ; 

An old. ‘man ‘who had been ejected from a neighbouring vicarage 
thirty- two, years-before was pleading for the faithful in prayer. His 
feeble voice, tremulous with excitement, was heard bewailing the wicked- 
ness of the times. ‘‘ Thou hast smitten the city with pestilence, and 
purged it with fire, and yet it is as Sodoma. There be not found 
ten righteous men. within it, _ Where be our rulers? They have 
eyes and see. not; _putting. the people into the priests’ offices that they 
may eat a. piece, of bread. But,”. added he, “if the minister here 
be chosen of sthe Lord, grant that he may have more understanding 
than all his teachers.” Presently the speaker preached from the text, 
“Gather my saints together unto me, those that-have made a covenant 
with me by sacrifice ;” and the discourse, like the ancient roll of the 
prophet, was. full .“‘of lamentation, and mourning, and woe.” This 
ended, Luke Elvey, the aged clerk, who had received no unction, he 
said, since Master Howe went away, gave 9 out the opening verse of the 
little known Puritan hymn— - 

. *The-mighty’ Lord‘i is still aboard, 
-Byt He is all asleep ; 
-Fair. David’s son doth sheath his sw ord, 
And none the.city keep : 
The enemy around hath roared 
- While Cana’s children weep.” 


With, ..a. wild fervour::the. voices gathered strength, and, like a 
funereal dirge, the solemn cadence passed over the quiet resting-places 
of the:dead, until the concluding, words seemed shouted to the deep 
sleepers :— 

; “ Awake! awake! put.on thy mail, 

Smite Ahab hip and thigh, 

And let the ministers of Baal 
Thy red right hand descry. 
Awake ! awake! the nations quail ; 
Thy chosen cease to cry.” 


.One voice there was singularly sweet and clear. More than once 
had. Edward heard that voice during his own ministrations ; and 
afterwards its echo had thrilled his soul, and left a yearning there. 
Strange that it was to be the solitary music of his after-life., 
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II. 


THE voice belonged to Lena. No other name was known to the 
handsome girl who came with the gipsy tribe from Canterbury six 
years before. It was reported that her parents. were distressed 
Huguenots, who died soon after their flight; and a foreign idiom 
somewhat favoured this idea. At any rate, Lena seemed quite happy, 
being a favourite with her swarthy companions, and regarded with 
admiration by the youths in the parish. 

And no wonder; for her face was not likely to be forgotten. 
Who could look into those dark, lustrous eyes, and not look 
again? Who could hear that silvery laugh loosed from its portal of 
shining pearls, and not tarry; or see that fair form flitting from. tent 
to tent, without, some: thought of gentle gladness? Often had 
Edward B noticed her at work, dipping rushes for candles under 
the awning of Narna, the mother of the tribe, and stayed to talk 
With her, well pleased with her ready reference to the deep truths of 
religion, and at her fiery protest at any oppression or wrong. 

The girl had passed to womanhood, and he: knew it not. To him 
she was still the winning child, the day’s delight, as he visited the 
rough homes of his flock ; but now the tone of her voice:in the old 
church startled him with the consciousness that interest and sympathy 
had merged into a deeper feeling, and the difference between them 
was not one of years only. 

He took no notice of the secret gathering in the church, for the 
usual Sunday service was well attended, and he trusted that time 
would reconcile all his people to ‘‘the powers that be ;” yet many 
an evening when the stars came forth, and the last meal was spread, 
might the solitary figure of the. young Rector be seen pacing to and 
fro beneath the venerable yews in the churchyard, within a few yards 
of the encampment ; and when “er voice arose like the voice of an 
angel, at times it bore him aloft to Paradise, and at times it laid him, 
in desire, low with the white-robed sleepers at his feet. 

To Lena he revealed nothing. He seemed so much older now, 
and she so artless; yet he could not assume the familiarity of 
yesterday. She wondered at his gravity and sought for the cause, 
even to the extent of confessing her attendance at the meeting. 
When he put aside shat, and sighed, she sought the more to please; 
and at length he left her with a strange sense of comfort in his heart. 

His mother had tact. Seeing that her cherished plans must be 
put aside for the present, she ceased to plead on behalf of Mildred 
Hall, who shortly married William Edolph’s son, of Ashford. 

Meanwhile Edward was perplexed. Should he: take his mother 
into his confidence? She was still his guide, and her affection was 
strong, but would it bear so severe a strain as an admission of love 
for one of obscure birth, and dowerless? He dared not put it to 
the test. What if he explained all to Lena. A generous impulse 
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might induce her to meet his declaration with a warmth enkindled 
by a sense of esteem or gratitude, rather than any deeper feeling. 
And yet, catching at stray words, the straws perhaps of despair, a 
gleam of hope had passed into a belief that she cared for him more 
than for any other. 

He was soon disappointed ; and in this way. For some weeks he 
had observed amongst his congregation a young man, apparently 
serious and attentive, seated next to Hannah, the maid at the Court 
Lodge. At this he was glad, for he knew him as James Coveney, or 
Coney, a wild youth from an adjoining parish, whose manner of life 
was questionable, and whose fierce passion had made many to fear 
him. In strength and stature as of Anak, with handsome features, 
and eyes quelling and searching, his speech was soft and persuasive, 
as if at variance with his stern nature. Alas! it was the tongue that 
drew the unwary into his net. One day he stopped Edward. “ Master 
B »” said he, ‘ we want to be put up in the church.” 

“Exactly,” replied Edward, smiling, “to be married. I expected 
as much, my friend, by seeing you both together so often. Let me see, 
I think your sweetheart’s name is Hannah if 

“No! she is my half-sister ; I don’t want her.” 

“Well, then, who may it be?” exclaimed Edward, amused at the 
mistake. 

“‘T don’t know the name, leastways not all of it.” 

** Does she live in the parish ?” 

“Yes; you know ¢hat.” 

“* What is she called ?” 

“ Lena.” 

For a moment Edward B—— felt giddy, and his breath laboured, 
and then a sudden chill fell on his heart, like the chilliness of the 
grave. Recovering his self possession, although his face was white 
and his hand shook, he made a note of the banns, and then hurried 
home. 

Home! the place had changed. The carved oak griffin at the 
front door, the cognizance of his family, thrust out its forked tongue; 
and the proud peacock on the garden wall hissed defiance ; and the 
sound of his brothers’ innocent mirth in the old-rooms seem to mock 
him. Why was he born? Why had he lived? Surely the life 
beyond was less bitter; the long sleep in the darkness more sweet. 
And then a gentler feeling came to the rescue, freed by a torrent of 
tears. After all, who was to blame? She had never really shown her 
love! He had not betrayed his own. She was free to choose ; but 
had she chosen well? Ah! could he save her from harm? No! it 
must not be thought of. One course alone remained for him as his 
father’s son. He must suffer and be silent. 

And thus he braced himself for the dull routine of daily duty. 
The wound was concealed, and none suspected it. It bled inwardly, 
and therefore was the more dangerous. He assumed his wonted 
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cheerfulness. At the humble marriage he performed the ceremony. 
The huge timbers of the roof crossed their brawny arms, beholding 
in admiration, for comelier twain had never passed beneath since 
they fell to the woodman’s stroke four hundred years before. The 
minister joined their hands, whilst his own trembled ; and then, in a 
voice deepened by the struggle within, followed the irrevocable words, 
‘Let no man put asunder.” 

The effort was over. The old church was left to silence. Edward 
alone remained. A large white owl, startled by the bells, ghost-like, 
floated up and down the nave. The noon-day sun crimsoned the 
Norman pier through fragments of ancient glass. What if her white 
soul should thus be stained? And then came a cloud and a shadow, 
and the bright promise of the day was overcast. 

Three years passed. Old Narna was dead, but, as she lay dying, 
something she whispered to Edward which wrung his manly heart. 
Fresh faces appeared in the encampment, whilst James Coney and 
Lena lived in a solitary cottage, still standing, in the centre of the 
parish, from which were heard sad sounds at night. Yet no one sought 
the cause ; for the man had grown morose and surly, and his right 
arm was strong. 

To Lena, Edward B was almost deferential, and never other- 
wise than as a faithful pastor. There was always a delay in gaining 
admittance to the cottage, and notwithstanding her engaging welcome, 
he felt that the stern husband wished him away—although he soon 
had occasion to wish otherwise. 

For a succession of bad harvests from 1690 to 1699 had more than 
trebled the price of bread. Wages had fallen to six shillings a week. 
The yeomen of S were in despair. Their dependants were 
mixing acorns, bark from the trees, and roots to satisfy their hunger. 
Discontent was fierce : the prisons were full, and a spirit of mischief 
was abroad. Again the times were out of joint. 

Edward B—— had been over to Ashford to take counsel with Mr. 
Irby and Mr. Randolph about relieving the necessitous, and was 
returning at night across the Rushy field, when his horse floundered 
in a dyke. Making for the nearest cottage, which was Coney’s, the 
darkness increasing and a strong wind blowing in his face, a sudden 
dip in the land caused him to fall headlong. Before he could get up, 
several sheep rushed past. ‘There was a scuffle, and a smothered 
oath ; and he heard Coney exclaim, “ Hold on, Jack, here’s the knife.” 

The position of Edward was perilous. ‘To reveal himself would 
be fatal; for his pistols were in the saddle-bag, and the risk of 
discovery would make the men desperate. He remembered Narna’s 
dying words, and for a moment his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth. The next he was creeping stealthily back to the dyke, where, 
luckily, the horse had extricated itself from the mud ; and he at once 
rode home, determined to say nothing about the matter. 

That night he dreamed that he saw Lena, fair and free as in the 
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old happy time, bounding to meet him with childish glee; but, ere 
he could clasp her hand, she fell forward, something was in the way. 
He tried to reach her, and the effort awoke him. 

Then came the subtle thought, as the serpent hissed of yore, 
“Why not pluck the fruit? This man’s life is in your hand: the 
law demands it. You take it not ; afterwards . 

But Edward crossed his brow with alarm. No such thought could 
rest within. He knew from whence it came, and he crushed it. 
Yet further was he sorely tried. 

For James Coney had made many enemies. In the parish sheep- 
stealing had become frequent, and men watched. They were not at 
hand overnight when Edward B heard the struggle ; but, at 
early day, certain traces led them to the lonely cottage, where they 
found a sheep-skin seemingly fresh. 

This was enough for their purpose. Mr. Robert Honywood, of 
Kingsnorth, was induced to order his apprehension; Coney was 
hurried to Ashford, and he soon lay at Maidstone, waiting his trial. 

His wife was in despair. Remembering one who had always shown 
great kindness and sympathy, she came to her faithful pastor and 
tearfully entreated him (betraying her nationality by her gestures) to 
speak on behalf of her husband. 

“T know,” she pleaded, “ that James has shown scant courtesy to 
his betters, but he is so shy, and likes keeping to himself; and he told 
me that Master Rogers had given him the sheep for trapping a 
vixen, and ”—with a burst of passionate energy—‘‘Oh! what would 
my life be without him !” 

“Can nothing be done, Edward?” said his mother, who was 
standing by. She had recently lost her second son, William, the joy 
of the household, and her heart responded to another’s grief. What 
could Edward do? James Coney’s virtues had long been of the 
negative kind ; and there was the adverse evidence of that dark night. 

“ Well,”. reasoned: the compassionate rector, “I might have been 
mistaken, I did not see anybody; and, by St. George, I am not at 
all sure about the voice ; therefore, assuming the man to be innocent, 
my direct duty is to endeavour to save his life.” 

Sir Nicholas Toke, of Godinton, held a good position, and had 
recently been sheriff of the county. Edward B rode over 
and saw him, and several other influential justices; and it was 
arranged that certain evidence should be submitted to the court 
which might turn the scales of justice in Coney’s favour. But even 
his well-wishers shook their heads. His antecedents were not favour- 
able. There were six hundred offences punishable with death, and 
sheep-stealing was one; and, at a time when agricultural interests 
were depressed beyond measure, the judges were not always careful to 
consider the evidence in a man’s favour. Seventeen years before, 
three witches had been burned at Bideford; why suffer a sheep- 
stealer to live when mutton was twopence a pound? 
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‘The suspense was trying to a man so sensitive as Edward B——. 
“Tf he be hanged I. shall think I have not exerted myself half 
enough,” he thought. 

The Lent Assizes were over ; the postal service could not be relied 
upon, and the news came that Coney was condemned with a string of 
others. With a heavy. heart Edward walked to the cottage, but 
found there, to_his glad surprise, that the report was false. . James 

¥ was already at the door, a free man, and apparently grateful for his 
minister’s intercession, although he did not say so. After this escape 
it was supposed that he joined some wreckers on the neighbouring 
coast, as he appeared seldom at home, until his death, which was 
brought about. by that terrific storm of 1703, so long remembered 
in England as making many women widows, and children fatherless : 
and which is so well described by Edward B:- in a letter to Mr. 
Knatchbull, then abroad :— 

“On Friday, being the 26th day of November, at midnight, so 
great a tempest passed over the face of heaven as no man ever heard 
the like. The wind, which had raged more or less all the day, 
strengthened at the dip of the moon, and now swelled into so mighty 
a fury that our house swayed as it were a loose door; and we fell { 
upon our knees in the oak parlour fearing that the end of all things 
was at hand, Here our alarum was made worse by a rush of bricks 
down the. chimney, which fell with such sudden force as to smite in 
twain the thick fire-back of iron, whereon are the royal arms; a mis- 
hapen which made my mother betoken some further devision of this ! 
kingdom. , There was a pause.in the hurricane; but, about three of | 

’ the clock,.the blast returned. most violent ; and when I looked forth, { 
holding by the knotted alder, the darkness was pierced by strange i 
flashes of light; albeit I heard no thunder by reason of the dreadful 
roaring of the, wind; and this, with the shrieks of our poorer neigh- 
bours, and . the: pitiful lowing of the cattle,. which crowded at our 
doors,.. well-nigh astonied and overthrew me. Thank God! the 
tempest broke with the day, and none of my parishioners perished, 
save Samuel Alcock, who was struck with so dire a sweat of fear and 
trembling, that no man could stay him, but kept calling out, ‘ Mercy ! 
mercy! day. of doom,’ until he verily yielded up the ghost for | 
fright,” ; 

Edward B did not then know that another parishioner was 














































“ done to death” by this mighty tempest, and now lay mangled and | 
motionless on the.sands at Deal.. James Coney and his comrades _ | 
had noticed with cruel satisfaction the rising of the great storm. As 
the darkness deepened, lights flickered about the Goodwins, and a 
large vessel, having on board Admiral Beaumont and a crew of nearly 
three-hundred souls, was seen hugging the shore. There were men more 
pitiless than the fierce elements ; and these watched and waited, as 
the vultures watch and wait on the sheltered rock until the battle 
throws down their prey. On that Saturday morning they saw the 
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tumultuous sea laden with spoil. Some of it was going out with the 
tide. Who would venture to bring it back? Coney and his mates 
knew not fear. They were the first to enter a boat: but for once 
they measured not the force against them. ‘The storm died hard, 
struggling with a giant’s strength ; and before they had pulled a dozen 
strokes they felt its fury. In the attempt to return a huge wave 
engulfed them. For a few seconds they kept afloat, and might even 
have survived, had they not been battered and crushed by the whirl 
of heavy chests and bales of merchandise. One of the bodies came 
ashore, At first it was thought, being entangled in wreckage, that it 
belonged to the ill-fated gun ship of Admiral Beaumont ; but a Deal 
boatman recognised his lodger Coney, not so much by the features as 
by the outline of a rabbit ingrained on the left arm. 

These tidings reached the lonely cottage on the Monday night, and 
Lena, scarcely realizing her bitter bereavement, hastened to the coast 
and brought ‘back the body of her beloved for burial. It was placed 
on trestles in the belfry. 

That afternoon, when the stir caused by its arrival subsided, and the 
attendants had left, Edward quietly entered the old church. These 
events had greatly moved him. He reverently approached the coffin, 
and, bending over the remains, almost unconsciously thought aloud : 

“Ts this the end. A few days and full of trouble. Alas! when 
thou wert leaving this church nine years ago, I deemed thee the 
happiest of men ; zow, a misshapen mass, wrapt in a woollen shroud. 
How art thou fallen? And yet without the lamp of knowledge to 
guide thee, how could it be otherwise? Thou didst but follow the 
instincts of thy kind—passion leading the way, judgment limping 
afterwards. Surely,” sobbed Edward, now quite overcome, “ there is 
mercy with thee, therefore shalt thou be feared.” 

“Mercy,” whispered a plaintive voice beside him (Lena had 
entered unperceived). ‘Oh, yes! I know whom I have believed ; 
and then he was so handsome, so brave, and fond of me,” added 
she, weeping bitterly. 

For a space there was deep silence, and their tears gathered fast. 
The evening shadows began to fall in that ancient belfry over the 
living and the dead; a mournful emblem of the shadow which has 
long since passed upon all ; but, from the lancet window (spared when 
other images were defaced), there still beamed resplendent the 
patroness of the church, the Virgin with the Holy Infant in her 
arms ; and the young widow, looking up through her tears, interpreted 
once again the letters of gold, ‘“‘ For He hath regarded the lowliness 
of His handmaiden.” 


remarked, “I have been 





A few mornings afterwards Mrs. B 


to visit Lena, and seeing that she hath now no support I have offered 
her the post of serving-maid here.” 
“ And did she accept it?” enquired Edward. 
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“ Accept it! why truly she did, and declared that no one divined 
her sorrow like ourselves.” 

** Mother, it must not be.” 

‘And wherefore, Edward?” adding somewhat coldly, “I thought 
_ you wished to serve Lena; and I know she has the highest regard 

for you.” 

Edward was a poor hand at excuses, but he at length satisfied his 
mother (whose only wish was to help the widow) by proposing that 
Lena should succeed Mercy Usher, recently dead, in taking charge 
of the church and washing the surplice, at the usual salary ; living in 
the cottage on the glebe rent free. His feelings towards her were 
little changed. With the deep sense of duty and chivalric fortitude 
by which he was sustained, he had schooled his heart to regard her 
after marriage as a being beautiful indeed, and expressive of joy, but 
with whom he could have no other than spiritual concern. Well had 
he borne his part, although the struggle had drawn upon his years. 
But now the barrier was broken by her severe sorrow and solitude, 
and his strong love, graced by womanly tenderness, turned freely, 
though silently, towards her. 

How deeply, therefore, was he grieved when, upon her removal to 
the glebe cottage, Lena seemed to grow reserved and timid, and 
unlike herself. He did not know until long afterwards what idle 
rumour had whispered in her ear, that the minister held her not 
worthy to attend upon his mother, and she half believed what she 
feared. He thought “ perhaps it is the hidden grief which alters 
thus the mind,” and he strove the more earnestly to interest her, and 
to bring back the old cheerful greeting and the look which assured a 
welcome. In this he succeeded after much weary waiting. Lena 
was now twenty-eight years old, still possessing “ the unhappy gift of 
beauty.” She had never been like her humbler neighbours, and 
good-nature alone preserved her from their envy. 

In her homely dress she always looked a lady of the land, and 
sometimes when Edward B walked to the cottage certain lines 
of a book which he had lately bought crossed his mind :— 

‘When I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded.” 


Years passed. To Lena that sharp separation from him she loved 
so well had lost its sting. ‘The sorrow had been mellowed by sun- 
light, the night had slowly given way to dawn. The rector had 
become middle-aged, but Lena was in the flower of womanhood: 
And now Edward noticed with a thrill of pleasure, like that of earlier 
years, that the tender chords of his own heart had met with respon- 
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sive sympathy. Lena testified her affection in many ways for him. 
For this he had waited long, very long, and almost without hope, so 
that the sweet knowledge carried him far back, and he felt the 
buoyancy of youth. 

They talked of their marriage. Edward’s face was shaded fora - 
moment. ‘My mother is near fourscore, and drooping fast,” he 
said ; “ we need not wait long for the old home.” He stood yet in 
awe of the stately Margaret, and knew that the pride of birth would 
cause her to say “Nay.” He himself well understood that feeling, 
but his hesitation was suddenly removed. 

An enquiry appeared in the Spectator relating to the disappearance 
of a girl from Canterbury in, or about, the year 1688. The details 
were such that Edward immediately communicated with the family of 
de la Maur, and the discovery was made that the quondam gipsy girl 
was none other than the destitute orphan of French refugees, bearing 
a name (D’Arcy) ever distinguished since the wars of King Henry of 
Navarre. 

Edward at once told the good news to his ailing mother, and 
declared his intentions with respect to Lena. To his surprise she 
answered, “Myson, I have long known your inclination. A mother’s’ 
eyes reach to the heart, and when you dissembled about Lena being 
serving-maid I guessed the truth, and was sad; but. now I wish for 
the marriage, for John will take the near-hand house, and. wed 
Margaret, leaving you here all alone when I am gone.” 

Three months later, when the golden grain was first falling to the 
sickle, and the lark soared above the earth with a song of freedom as 
from the spirit land, Margaret B came to her grave “ina full age, 
like a shock of corn cometh in his season,” and the deep vault in 
Mersham Church received another inmate. 

Afterwards, when the days of mourning were passed, the happiest of 
all days seemed at hand for Edward B——. The wedding was fixed, 
the familiar rooms were adorned for another mistress : all things were 
ready. Lena had just returned from.a visit to her newly discovered 
relations in Canterbury, and Edward hastened to the cottage to 
complete the arrangements for the wedding. 

I picture them. on that last evening almost in awe of their great 
happiness, so strange and tempest-tossed had been their lonely life. 

She, with sprightly eagerness, planning a hundred things to throw 
the future into sunlight, he, with thoughtful mien, answering wisely, 
content to hear her voice. He left early, and on the morrow, on the 
way to ask his friend Mr. Peter Norwood to marry them, called at 
the cottage. Lena had been awake all night, and was depressed in 
spirits, and very poorly.. Edward attributed this to previous excite- 
ment. A little rest and.all would be well. Leaving Sarah Horne to 
minister to her wants, he came home; but the large old rooms 
increased his loneliness, and he shortly returned to the cottage. 
Lifting the catch of the road gate, a thoughtless boy, eager with the 
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news, rushed up to him. “Master Andrews, the ’pothecary, ’a bin, 
and says as how her’s struck with the falling sickness.” 

It was too true. At that time there was neither preventive nor 
remedy, and the treatment prescribed fostered the disease. Edward 
could only see her once, and then she heightened his distress by 
imploring him to speak on behalf of her husband, James Coney. 
Only her former life crossed the memory. The poor swollen head 
was full of fancies. She was a child prattling in front of Narna’s tent, 
and weaving a chain of daisies. 

“Ah, those pretty bells,” clapping her hands; “we must go to 
church ; we must go ”—and then she paused, gazing fixedly upwards, 
and the hands dropped. She was dead. 





Edward B was calm, but it was the calm that closes on the 
passions and hopes of life. For him the sun had set. He bore his 
great grief manfully, and read, I believe, the service at the grave, for 
I trace his trembling hand in the burial entry— 

“4719, Nov. 4th. Ye Widow Coveney, of this Parish.” 

But the blow had struck home. Without any apparent disease, 
save debility, prematurely old and worn with the waves of sorrow 
ever beating against his heart, he passed out of life. Four years 
afterwards the stately yews in the old churchyard waved their dark 
arms with woe ; the last leaves fluttered down to the mossy graves at 
the bidding of an autumnal wind, and the great tenor bell, which 
Edward had sounded so joyously thirty-three years before, tolled 
solemnly, for they bore his body from the quiet ancestral home to a 
quieter home beneath the chancel pavement, “the house appointed 
for all living.” 
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CYNICS AND HERO WORSHIPPERS. 


Literate once said that no reports are so readily believed as 

those which by detracting from greatness soothe the envy of 
conscious mediocrity ; and there is infinitely more truth and depth in 
the remark than in Voltaire’s “ No man is a hero to his valet,” which 
has become a vulgar aphorism.. How such an absurdly false saying, 
refuted by all history, ever came to have so wide a popularity, is a 
curious and interesting question, the explanation of which may be 
partly found in Macaulay’s above-quoted remark. 

Heroes, no doubt, have their faults like other men; the greatest 
and most gifted beings that earth has been blessed with have had 
serious blemishes of character; but it is an ungrateful spirit which 
employs itself in picking ,holes in great reputations. And if the 
entire lives of ordinary men were laid bare, with the same unreserve 
as those of the great, they would perhaps present as many weaknesses 
without the same excuses. Heroes are not perfect; but what then? 
We have no right to expect perfection, and if those who are admitted 
to the familiar intercourse of an illustrious person’s private life some- 
times happen to be little-minded, carping people, who see only the 
weak points of his character, the fault is not his, but theirs. 

The cynical spirit, the desire to impute interested and corrupt 
motives to others, is a characteristic of the age. And the worst of it is 
that this spirit is ever on the increase, particularly among young 
people, who, if they have it not in reality, affect to be possessed with 
it, and love to make you believe that they have sounded to its lowest 
abyss the baseness and worthlessness of man. 

This unwholesome affectation—in many cases it is such—is due in 
a great measure to the influence of a certain kind of literature. The 
cynical hero of romance has a great fascination for the young mind ; 
it dwells with admiration on a grandly impossible character like the 
Count of Monte Christo. Monte Christo’s hatred of his fellow crea- 
tures seemed justified by experience— 


‘* He scorned them from the centre of his heart, 
For well he knew mankind,” 


And there is something sublime and blood-curdling in the poetic 
justice that he wreaks upon the authors of his misery. The genus 
Dumas has generated one class of young cynic, for the most part an 
unreal and transitory state of existence. For another class, more 
numerous and more lasting, Thackeray is responsible. His admirers 
think they would not be men of the world, knowing human nature, 
if they did not adopt his tone and cultivate his habits of thought. In 
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this the great satirist has wrought much evil to the present genera- 
tion. He not only represented civilised society in its meaner 
aspect, but he did not try to improve it—nay, he did not pretend to 
be above it. He said in effect: “The world is selfish, false, bad ; 
never be tricked into believing any good of it. But, my dear fellow, 
we are part of it; we have no right to be critical ; let us enjoy it!” 
This tone just suited the spirit of the age, and gave free run to senti- 
ments which had better never have been expressed, however much we 
may be charmed by the genius of the author. 

Though we are far from agreeing with Mr. Ruskin in his unjust 
exaltation of the past over the present, we think some of his criticisms 
are only too true. And here we may be permitted to quote a passage 
which the first time we read it struck us forcibly, and reading it now, 
with many more years’ experience, seems to have lost none of its 
truth. “The chief bar to the action of the imagination, and stop to 
all greatness in this present age of ours, is its mean and shallow love 
of jest and jeer; so that if there be in any good and lofty work a flaw 
or a failing, or undipped vulnerable part where sarcasm may stick and 
slay, it is caught at and pointed at... . Men dare not open their 
hearts to us if we are to broil them on a thorn fire.” 

And this jest, and jeer, and sarcasm, jars most disagreeably when 
heard on young lips, where respect towards others, and trustful con- 
fidence, would be more becoming. Youthful cynicism, if assumed, is 
contemptible ; if genuine, it is unnatural and bespeaks a worthless, 
unlovable nature. 

The individual who has experienced no enthusiasms in his youth, 
who has never felt admiration or reverence for anyone, will earn no 
respect or reverence for his manhood or old age. And the cynic, 
before whose glance all virtue fades out of sight, is as often as much 
mistaken as the hero worshipper who can see no faults in the object 
of his admiration. The one looks at the sun solely to discover spots 
on it, while the other falls prostrate and blindly worships. The 
enthusiast sometimes errs in the extravagance of his admiration, but 
he is essentially a kinder, braver, and nobler man than the cynic, who 
in judging others by his own standard acknowledges himself to be 
selfish and worthless. 

Hero worship, which Mr. Carlyle defines as transcendent admira- 
tion of a great man, flourished in those ages when great men were 
regarded as demi-gods—an error which the present generation is not 
often likely to fall into. : 

And hero worship, or what is now called such, we maintain to bea 
good thing—not of the Boswellian sort, be it understood—but such 
as is consistent with a manly self-respect which has nothing servile in 
it. It exists in so mild a form in our day that it seems strange it 
should be attacked and persecuted while more objectionable cults are 
freely tolerated—as for instance, the worship of Mammon, Fashion, 
Power, Rank, whose altars are served by votaries as blindly devout, 
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who repay them with disappointments, bitterness, heart-burnings, 
envyings ; while the hero worshipper, elevated by his faith in what is 
great and lofty, reaps a rich harvest of noble thoughts and generous 
emotions, which take him out of himself, purify his soul, and even 
console and comfort him in adversity. 

Let the iconoclasts then look round for some other idols to wreak 
their wrath upon, whose power is hateful to humanity, and leave 
unmolested a cult the influence of which is never hurtful; and 
generally beneficial; and let the members of the condemned sect 
stand firm and defy the persecution of the cynics, for their faith is 
worth suffering for. Even though a favourite hero may sometimes 
trip in the battle-field of life, not for that should they abjure their 
faith, nor should it ever depend on the truth or steadfastness of one 
man. 

It is, however, a painful thing to see a hero fall, not from the shots 
of the enemy, but his own weakness. Mr. Browning, in his ‘ Lost 
Leader,” has well described the feelings of the followers on such an 
occasion : 

“Just for a handful of silver he left us, 


Just for a ribbon to stick on his coat ! 
* * * * 


‘We who had loved him, followed him, fought for him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Caught his clear accents, learned his great language, 
Made him our pattern to live or to die!” 


But there will always remain enough, even with an occasional dis- 
appointment of this kind, to keep up our belief in humanity, if we 
only take a large view of it, and look beyond the narrow range of our 
own personal loves and hates. 

But when the hero remains firm and true, and is foiled and over- 
borne by the brutal world, then his followers feel bound to stand by 
him and defend him more warmly than ever. And when the voice, 
which has never faltered in utterances which once thrilled and 
inspired him with high aspirations, has passed into the realm of 
eternal silence, he experiences a deeper sense of his obligations. 
The feeling of championship becomes stronger, and all his chivalry is 
enlisted on behalf of the chief who can no longer defend himself by 
sword, voice, Or pen, against calumny. It is a noble fight, and 
though the man'who makes it may possibly be rash and hot-headed, 
he commands our respect and admiration. He would be a safe 
friend to trust in time of trouble, while the cynic, who in fair 
weather, perhaps, entertained us with his satire and humour, would 
vanish from our sight like a swallow at the first breath of winter. 

As long as heroes exist there will be hero worshippers. It would be 
an impertinence to the intelligent reader—who we are persuaded has 
his own deitiés enshrined in some corner of his heart—to go about 
proving their existence by illustrations. Tastes differ in this as in 
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everything else, and fancy free, everyone can call up in his mind the 
particular form of heroism he affects, and the individual men who 
have personified it. For ourselves, we confess to liking all sorts of 
heroes, past and present, and of every country. We have fresh in 
our memory the story of a family who, in our own day, have exhibited 
a heroism perfect and complete throughout their lives—a story which 
no one possessed of feeling could read in all its details without 
emotion. From boyhood five noble brothers dedicated themselves to 
the service of their country, taught by their heroic mother that such 
was their duty. In easy circumstances, devotedly attached to each 
other, they might have lived in peace and comfort at home, each 
pursuing his own occupations and tastes. But their suffering country 
called them and they gave themselves to her. It was not as a pro- 
fession they took up arms—military service did not mean putting on 
a handsome uniform, receiving good pay, fighting for a legitimate 
sovereign, and receiving his rewards and honours. It meant rebellion, 
persecution, calumny, imprisonment, a life of suffering and privation, 
a, daily sacrifice of self, to be ended, perhaps, by an obscure or 
shameful death. They had no personal ambition, no passion for 
military renown. Four of those noble brothers, one after another, 
gave their lives for the cause they loved; and the eldest of all, the 
one sole survivor, might have died a hundred times over if dauntless 
exposure to danger could have killed him; but, wounded and 
suffering as he was, he lived to see peace and freedom established in 
his loved country, and in the autumn of life to perform still another 
deed of heroism, which gives the crowning touch of dramatic interest 
to his glorious career. Unarmed he threw himself upon a desperate 
assassin, and received in his own body the dagger meant for the heart 
of his king. He sat upright and smiling as the carriage moved on, 
while his blood flowed profusely and stained the queen’s white 
dress ; and so he would have smiled if those were the last drops 
distilled from his heart. So had all the brothers, countless times, 
faced death joyously in the service of their country, as he had done 
for the king—king and country being now happily united so as to 
mean one and the same thing. He and his brothers had done as 
gallant deeds many times, but their life-long self- devotion would 
probably never have made them known beyond their own country, if 
it, had not happened that he lived to bea prime minister and to save 
the life of a popular king. Princes and cities have showered honours 
upon him, but he is no more a hero since November, 1878, than he 
has always been. It is, no doubt, gratifying to a patriot, however 
modest and single-minded, to have his services acknowledged. 
But he does not labour for honours or rewards, for he feels 


“ The greatest gift a hero leaves his race 
Is to have lived a hero.” 


G. S. GonpkIN. 
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EDITH FALCONER. 


By J. M. Wuarton, AUTHOR oF “ Mr. SMITH,” “Sir CeciL’s Riva," &c. 
I. 
“TQ USSELL, I’ve seen my fate!” exclaimed the junior of two 
young men, who were sauntering up the broad staircase of 
the White Lion, the principal hotel in the pretty watering-place of 
Limpetville. “ Russell, I’ve seen my fate !” he repeated. 

“ Have you? .I thought the days of necromancy and divination 
and all the rest of it were over; but that only proves my ignorance. 
Well, is it anything very tragical ? ” 

“Nonsense! I mean a woman.” 

“Of course! That goes without saying. A woman has been at 
the bottom of every piece of mischief since Eve plucked the apple 
in Eden.” 

‘* Listen, instead of talking nonsense, and you shall hear all. I’ve 
seen the woman I mean to marty.” 


‘*T congratulate her already.” 
‘She is in this very house,” continued Percival Hunt, happily 


oblivious of the tone of satire in his companion’s replies. ‘I hope 
she will come to the table d’héte dinner—as indeed she must if she 
wishes to get anything decent to eat—and then you will have an 
opportunity of seeing her.” 

‘But you have not yet told me who she is. What’s her name?” 

“JT don’t know. I merely saw her arrive, and straightway laid my 
heart at her feet.” 

“T suppose she is not alone, like the famous lady who made the 
pedestrian tour of Ireland. Who else came?” 

“A fussy old gentleman, no doubt her father; a helpless maid, 
and a little yelping cur of a dog; and she looked after everybody 
and smiled upon everybody and managed everybody.” 

At that moment their roads divided, Russell having to ascend to a 
higher story ; so for the present the two young men parted company. 
But they had spent so long a time in talking over the new beauty 
that they ound themselves a few minutes late at dinner; and then 
even, instead of taking his soup, Percival Hunt was occupied in 


casting keen glances up and down the long table in search of his 
divinity. At last, after craning his neck at excruciating angles to 
peer round obstructing pyramids of plants or interceptive dishes of 
grapes, he gave a low cry of exultation. 

“There she is! A few places down to the left hand. Wait a 
moment, and she will lean forward, when you can get a glimpse of 


her.” 
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His interest, by this time really awakened in a slight degree, George 
Russell did as he was bidden ; and in a moment or two his curiosity 
was gratified. At last, however, making no comment upon the 
merits of the lady’s appearance, he merely dropped back in his 
chair after one brief glance without speaking, his expression of 
countenance inscrutable. 

“Well! what do you think of her?” 

A somewhat bitter smile thereupon crossed the elder man’s face. 
“T admire your modesty: you have only had the audacity to fix 
your humble aspirations upon the famous beauty, heiress, and flirt, 
Miss Edith Falconer.” 

“What ! you know her?” 

“Yes,” answered Russell, after a pause of thoughtfulness, and in 
that interval a succession of scenes from his past life passed before 
his eyes. He saw again a lovely face raised to greet him with a 
sweet and gracious smile, a yet sweeter welcome in the confiding 
glance of the beautiful soft eyes; he felt once more a light hand 
upon his shoulder, and the perfumed breath of a woman fan his 
cheek, as they floated along in the delicious waltz ; and last, he saw 
himself, a poor betrayed fool, pleading with abject importunity at the 
feet of a girl while she painfully but decidedly repulsed him. 
“Yes, I made her acquaintance three years ago,” he at length 
replied to Hunt. 

“‘ How charming ! you can introduce me. Where did you meet 
her?” 

Russell waited before replying, and again spoke in a meditative 
fashion. “I met Miss Edith Falconer a few times in. town one 
season.” 

With that information his questioner had to be content, for Russell 
either had no more to communicate, or he did not choose to be 
interrogated further. The Fates, however, were more propitious, and 
kindlier than his friend ; for, upon a large proportion of the company 
filing out of the room a little later, the two young men found them- 
selves immediately behind Miss Falconer. At the same moment a 
fan, which would seem to have been attached to her girdle or some 
portion of her dress, fell to the ground. Aware of the loss, she 
turned round to recover her property just as Hunt had rushed 
forward, and raised it from the carpet. With more bashfulness than 
usually formed a portion of that confident young man’s manner, he 
presented the fan to its owner. The young lady took the fan from 
his hand, acknowledging the small service with a quiet word of 
thanks ; but her gaze meanwhile, passing over Sir Percival Hunt, 
was fixed upon the face of his companion. 

Russell had never raised his eyes, or made the slightest effort to 
claim acquaintance with Miss Falconer; for which omission Hunt 
was vowing vengeance in his heart. 

The young lady, however, would not be overlooked. “How do 
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you do, Mr. Russell?” said she, in her full, sweet tones, while the 
faintest tinge of colour dawned in the waxen pallor of her cheeks. 
Edith Falconer had a complexion of a creamy whiteness, the effect 
of which was heightened by the little rings of dark hair that came 
straying down caressingly about her ears and forehead. 

Mr. Russell merely acknowledged the young lady’s gracious 
recognition by a grave inclination of his head, taking for one moment 
the slender fingers so cordially extended to him. 

‘*Papa, you remember Mr. Russell,” continued Miss Falconer, 
laying her hand upon her father’s sleeve. 

Mr. Falconer could not at the moment charge his memory with 
the fact of Mr. Russell’s existence, but in his present post-prandial 
mood of benevolence that was a very small matter. 

**To be sure !. to be sure! How do you do?” he cried, with the 
goodwill born of satisfied nature ; and stretching out a huge fist he 
grasped and shook very heartily the hand of—Sir Percival Hunt ! 

“‘ Your intentions were excellent, papa,” said Edith, smiling ; “‘ but 
you have made a mistake and selected the wrong person.” 

Mr. Falconer felt over a large expanse of waistcoat, where in time 
he found his eye-glasses ; these he proceeded to fix upon his nose to 
assist his vision or his memory. Russell had no alternative but to 
introduce Sir Percival to the Falconers, but he did it as briefly as 
possible. 

Mr. Falconer had all the independent Englishman’s fervid regard 
for everything approaching a title ; so it was with a marked increase 
of urbanity that he now greeted young Hunt afresh. Edith mean- 
while walked on and entered their private sitting-room, whither her 
father proposed that their new acquaintances should adjourn to finish 
the evening: this hospitable proposal, though, Russell persisted in 
declining, and in bidding the giver good-night. But the last words the 
young men heard, as they went on their way, was a confused murmur of 
“ glad to see you any evening—whist—my daughter—tea—music.” 

Percival Hunt cast a rueful glance backward. ‘Why would you 


‘not go in when we were asked ?” demanded he of his companion, 


savagely. 

“T was actuated by a careful regard for your welfare, young man ; 
you are better away from there.” 

“Look here, Russell ; if you think I am going to stand tutoring 
and being hectored over in this fashion, you are mistaken.” 

“‘ My dear fellow, I don’t want to hector or tutor or anything of 
the sort ; but listen to a few words of wisdom: a man had better put 
his head into the jaws of a lion than his heart into Miss Falconer’s 
cruel hands.” 


II. 


NOTWITHSTANDING Russell’s wise foresight and good resolutions, both 
young men spent a large portion of the next two days in the company 
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of the Falconers; upon the third evening they were their guests at 
dinner. Edith had been in a very charming mood, and Hunt was in 
the seventh heaven of bliss. 

As for her father, if the first endeavour of a host should be to” 
please his guests, then did Mr. Falconer fulfil all the obligations that 
lay upon him by falling asleep immediately the servants had withdrawn, 
leaving the three young people at liberty to divert themselves: which 
they proceeded to do by a prompt adjournment to the balcony, 
ostensibly to watch the moon rise over the water. 

And then occurred the first cross circumstance in the night’s 
entertainment, then fell the one drop of gall into the nectar of Sir 
Percival’s enjoyment. Just as he had wedged himself into a corner 
close to Miss Falconer, on the excuse of screening her from the 
wind, and was giving her much information upon the various 
kinds of craft, with a promise of getting his yacht round from 
Southampton, and Edith was listening as though she had that 
moment discovered in nautical life her true vocation in the world— 
just at that propitious moment a letter was handed to Sir Percival 
Hunt requiring a reply by that night’s post. He had no time to 
lose ; so inwardly swearing at his correspondent, and at the noble 
institution of the penny post, young Hunt went off to his own rooms 
to attend to the business in question. 

The young lady left thus to his powers of entertainment, George 
Russell made no attempt to emulate Sir Percival in his amiable 
endeavours to amuse Miss Falconer; on the contrary, he remained 
in his place, aloof and self-absorbed. The girl’s manner also was 
altered ; her gaiety of speech and demeanour had been instantly 
exchanged for the most absolute gravity and quiet. And so in silence 
they watched the stately moon mount into the highest heavens ; in 
silence they watched the shaft of quivering light shoot across the 
restless waters to the strand beneath ; in silence each waited for what 
might next occur. 

The stillness was at length broken by Miss Falconer. ‘“ A good 
many moons,” said she, with a faint little sigh, “have risen and set 
since we watched one together.” 

Aroused by the sound of her voice, Russell turned his head 
slowly, as though reluctant to do so, and looked at his companion. 
The radiance from the lighted windows fell full upon her, and 
revealed every line and detail of the beautiful figure to the young 
man’s unwilling gaze. He remembered how her beauty had beguiled 
him before ; perhaps felt how it might beguile him again, despite his 
experience, despite his old hard lesson: so it was with bitterness and 
anger that he replied : 

“A good many; time enough for me to have learned wisdom. As 
for Miss Falconer, she had no need to acquire it. Her admirable 
prudence was established then.” 

“Wisdom! prudence! Of course, a man always puts the hardest 
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construction upon a woman’s conduct. Do you suppose that I was 
not trying to act for the best ?” 

** And you succeeded : most certainly you acted for the best in 
refusing to share a poor man’s poverty, in preferring wealth and 
luxury to possible privation.” 

“T suffered, George,” said the girl, piteously. And her tone of 
quiet sadness moved the young man more than any warmth of denial 
or justification would have done. 

“You brought desolation and despair over me; you blighted my 
whole life,” said Russell, in a voice of more emotion than he had yet 
spoken. 

“Are you never going to forgive me the wrong?” asked she, 
stretching out a small, imploring hand. 

Russell took the hand, and what folly he might have been guilty of 
next can never be known; for at that moment both were startled by 
the sound of the window being thrown wide. 

“‘ My father!” cried Edith, nervously. But the intruder proved 
to be only Sir Percival Hunt. 

His return, though, was the signal for retiring again indoors; and 
half an hour later Sir Percival and Edith were singing a sentimental 
duet, and Russell was grinding his teeth in wonder over the vanity 
and greed of conquest inborn in women, and firmly resolving, for his 
own part, to give Miss Falconer and her witcheries a wide berth. 

The conversation between Mr. and Miss Falconer at breakfast 
next morning was desultory and spasmodic. Miss Falconer appeared 
to be in a serious mood, deserted alike by her usually good spirits 
and appetite. 

“Have some of this pie, Edith; it is excellent,” urged Mr. 
Falconer, his mouth full, and gobbling away in a manner that left no 
doubt of the sincerity of his tribute to the pie. ‘Do you know, I 
like that young man very much,” he added, rather abruptly. 

‘What young man? Whom do you mean?” asked Edith, a new 
animation in her face and tones. 

“Sir Percival Hunt, of course!” 

* Ah, yes! he is so very modest and retiring.” 

“‘ He is something better—hearty and frank and outspoken.” 

‘“‘ And, what is better still, he is a baronet and has a rent roll of 
some thousands a year, I suppose?” answered Miss Falconer, with a 
bitter wisdom. 

“True, true,” answered her father, not perceiving that her remark 
was made in a cynical spirit. “I have found out all about him. It 
is clear, Edith, that he admires you.” 

Miss Falconer neither assented nor dissented, but stirred and 
sipped her tea as though absorbed therewith. 

“‘T say that I really believe you have made a conquest,” said her 
father ; but despite a laboured attempt at playfulness, his look at his 
daughter was sharp and anxious. : 
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Complete silence still on the part of Miss Falconer: the point did 
not appear to interest her. 

“Eh! Edith?” 

““Well, papa, if you are right in your suggestion,” spoke she, at 
length, scornfully, “ all I can say is that I hope I shall succeed in 
retaining some humility of spirit under the immense honour.” 

** Young lady, I insist upon your treating Sir Percival Hunt with 
every respect,” foamed the father; “and if he should do you the 
honour—for honour it would be, however you may sneer—of making 
you a proposal, I insist upon your accepting him.” 

Miss Falconer raised her head, angry rebellion written upon every 
feature of her face. “I cannot submit to be dictated to upon —— ” 
she commenced warmly, then suddenly arrested herself, while a look 
of reflection took the place of indignation that had glowed in her 
eyes, which in its turn, after a moment or two of silent thought, 
gave way to a mischievous sparkle. 

“Well?” ejaculated her father. ‘ What have you to say ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Edith, resuming her breakfast ; but as she 
did so, it was evident by the smile dimpling about her mouth that 
some new idea was causing her amusement. ‘Nothing; perhaps I 
was beginning to speak rather too warmly. We will let the future 
alone, papa, to bring what it may.” 


III. 


SEATED upon one of the tables in his friend’s room, a very few days 
later, was Sir Percival Hunt, dangling his long legs and self- 
complacent and boastful as usual. As a rule these characteristics 
only amused his companion; but upon this occasion they were 
particularly obnoxious to Russell, for his theme was Miss Edith 
Falconer, and the progress he, Hunt, had made in her good graces. 

‘Will you come to the wedding, Russell ?” 

“That wedding will never take place, to come to,” answered the 
other, wrathfully. 

“Oh, well, you will see!” said Sir Percival, humming a tune with 
an air of nonchalance, but piqued, nevertheless, by his companion’s 
incredulity. ‘I will soon give you proof. What wiil make you 
believe ?” 

“Bring me the flowers that she wore to-night,” said Russell, 
quickly. 


“Veni, vidi, vici!” cried Sir Percival, bursting into Russell’s quiet 
apartment some half-hour later. Saying which, he took from his coat 
a small sprig of geranium and flourished it triumphantly in the air. 

Russell knew the blossom ; it had nestled that evening in the soft 
tresses of Miss Falconer’s dark hair, and now it was in this boy’s 
rough fingers. Heartless flirt! insatiable coquette! and Russell set 
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his teeth hard in his rage; but he none the less resolved that his 
rival should not enjoy an unmixed triumph. 

“IT gave Miss Falconer that flower,” said he, composedly. 

“What! you gave it to her? Confound you,” ejaculated Hunt, 
flinging the spray angrily upon the ground, and himself out of the 
room next, leaving Russell a prey to his own sick and jealous 
heart. 

As Miss Falconer was tripping along the esplanade the next 
morning, on her return from her early plunge in the sea, she was 
confronted by Russell—Russell wrathful, palpably very much in love 
and very full of indignation. Miss Falconer looked about her, but 
refuge there was none; Russell had timed his appearance well. 

“So,” he began, as he placed himself at her side, and they walked 
on together, “you gave away my flowers last night.” 

Miss Falconer had recovered her serenity; and, giving a little 
malicious smile of triumph, she put her hand up innocently to her 
moist and flowing locks, as though to aid her memory. 

** Ah, yes! the flowers I wore last night; soI did. Sir Percival 
wished for them.” 

“If the impudent boy wished for the moon, is that any reason he 
should have it ?” 

“TI don’t know; the moon is not in my keeping.” 

“Otherwise Sir Percival Hunt should not sigh in vain, even for 
it ; is that the conclusion I must draw ?” 

“You had better draw none,” said she, shaking her head in a 
meditative fashion. “And there is a difference between a whole 
useful planet and a few poor little flowers.” 

“So that is all the value you attach to my gifts,” resumed Russell, 
rendered more angry than ever by her imperturbability. 

‘But the bunch was quite withered,” answered Edith, looking up 
into the young man’s face with an expression of infantine simplicity. 
“‘The flowers were quite faded, and their possession made him so 
very happy—or at least he said so.” 

“Oh, Miss Falconer, having such a regard for Sir Percival, I 
have nothing more to say.” 

“Regard! yes, my father likes him very much,” turning her 
head aside with an admirable affectation of coyness. “Indeed, 
so do I.” 

“That is enough,” said Russell. ‘How favoured he should feel 
himself! And I can only ask pardon if I have occasionally seemed 
intrusive.” 

“Intrusive! Please do not think it, Mr. Russell. That we—we 
dike Sir Percival is no reason that we should desire an absolute 
dearth of acquaintance, save for himself.” 

Russell turned and faced her. ‘“ Edith, what a fool I have been 
to come and place myself again in your power!” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘ Hopes, of which I now see the wild delusiveness, have 
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kept me in your presence only to bring back the old darkness, the 
old frightful despair.” 

At last the frivolous heart of the vain and thoughtless coquette 
seemed to be touched. She turned her head aside, having not a 
word to answer to the young man’s implied reproaches. 

“Do you hate me?” he resumed. ‘“ Look at me and tell me 
the truth. Do you fate me, that you torment me so ?” 

“No; it is wrong to hate anyone,” answered Miss Falconer, 
primly. But the next moment the malicious sparkle died out of her 
eyes, her face was suffused with soft colour, and her mouth trembled 
with an emotion all too palpable. 

Russell was swift to read these signs; and a great light of joy 
suddenly illumined his countenance. But the next moment his face 
darkened again, and the hands he was stretching out to meet hers 
were raised with a gesture, as though to repel. 

**T suppose this is some new coquetry being played off upon me, 
to make me more hopelessly, degradingly, your slave.” 

“* How you mistrust and malign me,” sighed Edith. 

‘“‘T have had a bitter experience to teach me, Miss Falconer.” 

“Perhaps I too have had a lesson,” said Edith, raising her eyes 
shyly to his for a moment. 

Something which he read in that brief glance satisfied Russell. 

“ My darling ! my own darling, at last!” he murmured, in a voice 
almost choked with the great wave of happiness that was drowning 
his heart. 

“When may I speak to your father, Edith?” asked he, after a 
pause, in which he had felt strongly tempted to defy all the curious 
souls on the esplanade, and take her into his arms then and there. 

“There is no hurry, is there?” answered Edith, a shade of concern 
drawing over her face. 

“Tf he should oppose my suit,” questioned Russell, meeting her 
expression jealously, “will you throw me over?” 

“No; I will be faithful to you for my whole life: only I cannot 
hastily do anything in violent opposition to my father.” 

There was a trembling earnestness in the girl’s voice, which might 
have assured Russell of her truth, but he persisted in his questions. 

‘Will you never repent this? Do you not remember the deter- 
mination with which you cast me away before? You said that I 
must be mad to pretend to you.” 

‘“‘T think so still,” she answered, with a sweet shamefaced laugh. 
“The only difference is that I find myself to be a fellow lunatic.” 

“You told me that my income was not enough to furnish you 
with gloves.” 

“Did 1? And is it the truth?” 

“That was your estimate of my means.” 

“ Very well ; I will go without gloves. I have learned that they 
are not indispensable to life, but—love is,” she added, softly. And 
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the last spark of distrust died out of Russell’s heart; he saw how 
noble and true was the girl’s nature, notwithstanding that youthful 
ambition and vanity might have misled her once. 

“T shall speak, then, to your father this morning, Edith ; it will put 
an end to Hunt’s pretensions.” 

“ Poor dear Sir Percival! How useful he has been !” 

“Poor dear, indeed! Miss ‘Falconer, I beg that you will reserve 
all such affectionate titles for myself, and not waste them on that 
young monkey.” 

“IT am sure that we ought to feel grateful to him—we are indebted 
to him for our happiness.” 

“ But he will hardly appreciate an expression of our gratitude. It 
is time, however, that he was undeceived. I can’t help feeling sorry 
for him,” said’ Russell, magnanimously, in the security of his own 
happiness. 

“Compassion would be quite wasted,” answered Edith, laughing. 
“Sir Percival is capable of a very ardent attachment to but one 
person in the world, and that is himself.” 


IV. 


A CouPLE of hours later upon that same morning Sir Percival Hunt 
sought and obtained an interview with Mr. Falconer. The latter 
accorded him his usual effusive, not to say noisy, greeting. 

“Sit down, Sir Percival; sit down. Glad to see you,” said he, 
with a smile of welcome broad and bland. 

Hunt accepted the proffered support; and, with the agreeable 
absence of mauvaise honte which was the unfailing characteristic 
of the young man’s manner, he straightway entered upon the object 
of his visit, which was nothing less than to request Miss Falconer’s 
hand in marriage. Thereupon Mr. Falconer’s smile became broader 
and blander than ever, and in a few minutes everything was satisfac- 
torily arranged. 

“Ts Edith at home this morning ?” asked Sir Percival Hunt, at the 
conclusion of the interview. 

“Yes, oh yes ; she is always in at thistime. I will send for her.” 

This was done, and Miss Falconer duly appeared. She was 
looking very lovely ; her morning robe of pale blue suited her, falling 
in long graceful folds about her perfect form. ‘Traces of the morn- 
ing’s happy excitement yet lingered upon and glorified her face, which 
was suggestive of both smiles and tears; a tender rose-flush burned 
fitfully on her cheeks ; the dewy red lips quivered and dimpled by 
turns; her eyes when raised had a new brilliance, but these were 
kept almost constantly curtained by their thickly fringed white lids, as 
though their owner mistrusted their keeping her joyful secret; her 
very voice and step were slower and more hesitating than usual. But 
these subtle signs were lost upon Hunt; if he had noticed aught, 
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and thought the changes had had any source in emotion, he would 
have set it down to his own account. 

“Edith, I have been talking to your father,” began Sir Percival, 
taking her hand as she approached, and holding it in both his own. 


” 


“T have been speaking 

But then the Baronet was interrupted. “Edith!” exclaimed the 
young lady, recovering possession of her own hand in a very decided 
manner ; “I think you are making a mistake, Sir Percival ; I am not 
accustomed to be so addressed.” 

“ Nonsense, Edith! don’t be so absurd as to make a fuss about a 
name. Besides, Sir Percival has the best right to address you by any 
name he chooses,” cried Mr. Falconer, and as he spoke his eye had 
a certain expression of threatening intended to impress his daughter. 

“ This is nothing new,” Hunt struck in. ‘You must have seen 
the hopes that I have been entertaining.” 

Guilt and confusion dyed Miss Falconer’s fair cheeks crimson. 
“JT wish you had spoken to me plainly in the first instance, Sir 
Percival. I—I am promised to x 

“Mr. Russell !” said a servant, flinging wide the door at this juncture. 

Miss Falconer looked relieved at the interruption ; Hunt confused 
and annoyed. Mr. Falconer alone of the trio did anything. 

“‘Say that Iam engaged. Beg of Mr. Russell to wait,” cried he, 
rising from his seat and waving the servant impatiently away. 

But as he spoke Russell walked into the room. 

“T am engaged now, Mr. Russell ; if you will call again I shall be 
happy to see you,” repeated Mr. Falconer, in a tone of annoyance. 

Russell was about to withdraw; but as he was preparing to do so, 
his eyes met Edith’s, which so plainly said “stay” that he hesitated. 
Moreover, in that brief survey of the occupants of the room, he had 
pretty well taken in all the bearings of the scene. 

“T can despatch my business at once, Mr. Falconer, and save 
intruding upon your time again,” said he. “It was but to gain your 
sanction to my engagement with your daughter.” 

Both Mr. Falconer and Sir Percival Hunt looked up utterly 
amazed. 

“What ?” shouted Sir Percival. 

“ And pray, sir, what is the meaning of this ill-timed jesting ?” 
cried the father, in tones of displeasure. 

But their incredulity quickly had to give way before the truth; 
there was something in the aspect of the pair which forced the real 
state of affairs upon their minds. Russell’s air of complete and 
tranquil possession, as he held Edith by the hand, with the girl’s 
trustful glance at her lover, left their victims in no doubt as to the 
reality of Russell’s pretensions. 

“Tt is no jest; I consider the subject a serious one,” said Russell, 
with provoking coolness. ‘I am most desirous, Mr. Falconer, of 
marrying your daughter.” 
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“Marry my daughter!” cried Mr. Falconer, quickly exploding, 
while Sir Percival continued to stare at the guilty couple in a per- 
plexed helplessness. ‘I am astonished at your audacity,” foamed 
the angry father. ‘“‘You have proved yourself a mean, designing 
scoundrel.” 

“Perhaps you had better hear us before you proceed,” said Russell, 
his calm voice in singular contrast with the violence of the other’s 
tones. 

“Hear you! No, sir! No; the presumption of a person occupy- 
ing your position ——” 

“Position! I should not have thought that you could take any 
exception to my family,” cried Russell, proudly, his tones growing a 
little warmer; while, as regards Edith, the pallor which had crept 
over her face at the first exhibition of her father’s wrath was giving 
way to a crimson flame of indignation at the insulting epithets piled 
upon her lover. 

“You had better go, George,” said Edith, with proud, quivering 
lips, holding out her hand and giving Russell a glance at once pitiful 
and tender. 

* And as to you, madam, the sooner you come to your senses the 
better,” cried the irate sire, howling his last words at the closing door. 

As soon as the recreant pair had quite disappeared Mr. Falconer 
tried to cool himself down, but it was a hard task. To be baulked 
in this way, just as he had been making sure of the grand object of 
his life, a high and wealthy marriage for Edith, and the consequent 
aggrandisement of himself, was an over-grievous disappointment. 

‘“‘T hope,” he began, pulling down his waistcoat and endeavouring 
to look at his ease ; ‘“‘I hope, Sir Percival, that you will not think too 
much of this little scene. My daughter is a foolish young thing, and 
this is but some little piece of perverseness that she will quickly get 
over. I assure you she had the warmest liking for you.” 

“Not at all. TI’ll tell you what it is; it’s my belief that we’ve 
both been done,” said Sir Percival, with slow and portentous solemnity. 

‘“‘ Nonsense, nonsense; I never saw Edith show so marked a pre- 
ference for anyone as she did for you, until this mean fellow came 
like a snake in the grass wriggling himself into her favour.” 

But Sir Percival Hunt was unappeased. ‘I’ve been made a cat’s- 
paw of, if that’s what you mean; I see it all now, a regular cat’s-paw,” 
said he, still with a weighty solemnity of manner, notwithstanding 
that his language was undignified. 

‘* My dear Sir Percival, I assure you you are quite mistaken. . This 
is but some little passing whim. Is it likely that my daughter would 
prefer a man in his position, a‘beggarly tutor, to yourself ?.” 

The youthful baronet stared aghast. ‘What do you mean, Mr. 
Falconer? I wish I were half as well off as Russell! He’s as rich as 
Croesus, and an earldom in perspective.” 

It was the elder man’s turn to stare now. Wakening up, he leaned 
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forward eagerly in his chair. ‘What are you saying, Sir Percival ? 
Pray explain. I thought Mr. Russell”—and already Mr. Falconer’s 
voice took a more respectful tone in enunciating the name—“ Mr. 
Russell had been your tutor.” 

‘So he was once, something of the sort, and we have been travel- 
ling together lately; but Russell is a gentleman, although his pros- 
pects were black enough until last autumn, when three people who 
were in the succession to the Heathfield estate were lost on one of 
the Cumberland lakes ; sudden squall, and all that, you know. Some 
people have such luck,” wound up the young man in a meditative 
fashion, leaving it an open question whether it were the drowned men 
or his friend whom he was congratulating. 

“Dear me! dearme! Wonderful, wonderful! Such changes and 
chances are there in this world. Well, Sir Percival! I shall be very 
sorry if it turns out that I am not to have you as a member of my 
family,” said Mr. Falconer, rising from his seat in a great hurry to con- 
sult Debrett and other sources of inquiry respecting the Russell family. 

The result of these inquiries was so satisfactory that Mr. Falconer 
hastened to offer an apology to Russell. This would have been to 
many men a task of difficulty and delicacy, but it was one that by no 
means appalled Mr. Falconer. He considered with himself first 
whether it were not possible to explain away his angry outburst, but 
even he could see no way of doing this; therefore he determined upon 
this single occasion to use a graceful candour, and to throw himself 
upon the generosity of the young man. 

But Russell proved as indifferent to the apology as he had been 
to the occasion of it. Convinced of the disinterestedness and truth 
of Edith’s love, he cared for nothing further; therefore he readily 
returned some careless reply of acquiescence that contented Mr. 
Falconer, and henceforward his engagement with Edith was an 
acknowledged fact. 


.“T'll tell you what it is, Russell,” said Sir Percival Hunt, the next 
morning, as he continued to dash sundry possessions of his into an 
already over-full portmanteau, “ you have served me a shabby trick.” 

“Not at all; you were always assuring me of your success. Do 
you remember the day you cried Veni, vidi, vici? 

“ And now I suppose I may cry Victus sum. Well! I don’t feet 
cast down to the uttermost depths of despair: I am not sure that the 
fair Edith would altogether have suited me.” 

“Tam of the same opinion. I don’t think she would altogether 
have suited you,” said Russell, with an emphasis that gave the words 
a new meaning. 
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SCHOOL BOYS. 


Five merry boys, right earnest boys, played round the school-yard tree 
And each one boasted, in his turn, what a great man he'd be. 


A proud dark youth, of stalwart growth, with crisp and raven hair, 
Said he would live upon the sea, where all his kinsmen were. 


He loved to hear the angry deep lash the sharp rocks and roar, 


- He loved to see the waters sleep, when the great storm was o’er. 


“Ha, ha!” rang out a haughty laugh, ‘“‘ what care I for the sea ? 
It is a wild and heedless life, a statesman I shall be: 


«¢] mean to make the world wake up, you'll see I’ll plot and plan, 
I know there’s something to be done, worthy a mighty man !” 


“Well, give me gold and merchandise,” a fair-haired urchin said, 
With fingers clenched, and eager eyes strained on the Western red; 


“‘T’ll strive and toil while others dream a lazy life away: 
You'll see, my boys, what wealth can do, to buy and build some day.” 


‘“‘T’ll be a poet,” said a boy, with meek and quiet tone; 
‘“‘T’ll write and sing creation’s praise, and always live alone: 


“I don’t care for the busy world, it has no soul, no heart ; 
And in its paltry joys or woes you’re called to bear a part.” 


‘“‘No heart, no soul!” a lad exclaimed: “ well now,.to speak my mind, 
There’s nought but self in any man who cares not for his kind. 


“ You may go forth upon the sea, and like a wild bird roam: 
Before I make for foreign lands, I’ll learn to look at home. 


“‘ Beware oppression’s iron heel, if you’re for statesman’s fame, 
And don’t let might usurp o’er right, but keep an honest name. 


“You may all plot, and strive, and toil, with many a mighty plan; 
But he’s the best and noblest here who helps his fellow man. 


“In Gon’s right hand there is a cup of rich and ruby wine; 
He poureth out, and best can tell if ’twill be yours or mine. 


‘¢ So never brag—promotion comes nor South, nor East, nor West ; 
Let’s work in wisdom’s narrow path, and trust Gop for the rest.” 
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